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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
THE OLD AND THE YOUNG BACHELOR; 
OR FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE. 
By Thomas H. Shreve. 

















9 e Was successfi l yo e —~ Qa , 
y a “(voman oe ee renner ite shambte than to the siirine. A 


oultiaes euits ber better than a devotee. Harkee, Radcliffe! the next time I 


: : - " t 
y th. Pil fing a glare upon her eye-sight. I'll discourse largely o! 
the length ‘and breadth of my possessions, and talk but slightingly ofmy 
heart's purity and devotion. I promise thee, she’s mine, Whatsay’est thou? 


—Old Play. : 

The stage was to start at two o'clock, and it was now nearly 
one. All was harry, bustle and confusion. Every thing wasto 
be done, and there was notimetodo itin. Some aeons, 
business must be attended to, Some messages, explanatory o 
my departure, must, of course, be despatched to Miss E—— and 
Mrs. R , with whom I have made.a positive engagement— 
not of the heart, but of mere gallantry—to be attended to at 
eight that evening. My valisse was to fill—my toilet to make 
—the injunctions of this, that, and the other members of the fa- 
mily to attend to—and, but one-hour and ten minutes left. 

A letter had just been reeeived by the morning’s mail, con- 
yeying the sad intelligence, that a bachelor uncle of mine was 
lying very illin B My uncle had spent several weeks a 
few ‘years before at our honse, and had manifested more partial- 
ity for me than was thought he had ever shown to any other in- 
dividual in the whole period of his life. He was more than 
two score years of age, and had not considered it proper to sur- 
render his heart to any one of the spinsters of his acquaintance. 
It had been said, that shortly after having attained his majority, 
he had made a tender of his hand to a romping black-eyed girl, 
who knew more of the secret workings of the hearts of the gal- 
jants in the neighborhood, than any ten others. But this report, 
like most others that have relation to the affections of unmarri- 
ed gentlemen, was, I believe, for he told me so, utterly gratui- 
tous and calumnious. Well, as I have already said, my uncle 
was ill, I was his favorite, and as I would have no other oppor- 
tunity for evincing my love towards him, [had made up my 
mind to start off as soon as possible after the reception of his 
letter. My uncle was wealthy; he might want an executor, or 
—an heir! Ofcourse, this last consideration had but little to 
do in determining my visit, which was undertaken through 
sheer, affection! . ig, its a. . ; 

Onward the stage wheeled repidly; and in just twenty-six 
hours the steeple of the village church broke upon our view. 
In a few minutes we reached the top ofa hill, and the principal 
street in the village of B———— lay before us. Merrily sounded 
the notes of the stageman’s horn—onward leapt the horses— 
and so rapid was our motion, that we had barely time to glance 
at the neat houses and beautiful shrubbery that bordered on the 
roadside. At length the motion of the vebicle subsided, and we 
alighted beneath a huge golden swan that glittered gloriously 
in the gleaming sunbeams above us. 

I entered the barroom and hastily inquired where I might 
find my uncle. I was directed to the boarding house of Mrs. 
Smith, a widow lady, where I was told I could see him, 

In a few moments I was ascending the steps at the door of the 
house whither I had been referred. I had just grasped the 
knocker of the open door, when a couple of ladies entered the 
hall from the parlor. I made a bow, aad inqnired if Mrs. 
Smith lived there. The elder of the two ladies, with a courtesy 
and a smile, which sent a reflection to my heart, replied affirma- 
tively, and added that she was the owner of the. name I had 
pronounced. 

My mind was instantaneously and most singularly bewilder- 
ed. I was just twenty-one, romantic in my notions of the sex, 
and in the presence of two beautiful ladies. Judge then, if under 
such circumstances, I could have felt any other sensation than 
that of embarrassment. I cast furtive glances at both of the 
beautiful objects before me, and suddenly thinking of my afflict- 
e uncle, I once more found utterance, and hastily inquired, 

“Does my uncle board here?” 

The ladies exchanged glances. The younger of the two look- 
ed exceedingly ialedilevendie atme. I could not conceive why 
1 was not answered immediately. I know I must have turned 
red in my checks, for it seemed as if all the blood had deserted 
my heart and rushed to my head. 

Another benignant smile, and the lovely young widow said, 
“The name of your uncle, sir, would assist me in answering your 
question.” 

I was confounded. I had perpetrated a sad blunder, by sup~ 
posing that they who had never seen me, should know who had 
the honor of claiming me as a nephew. I soon recovered my- 
self, and stammered out, 

“My uncle—why, positively, I must be the prince of blumder- 
ers, not to have given you his game. But”—andhere the assur- 
ance that was born with me, and which had never before for- 
saken me, came to my relief, and I added—‘“but, you are aware, 
t had the very best reason in the world for being deprived of my 
senses. My uncle’s name is Howard.” - 

“Yes—Mr. Howard is an inmate of this house,” said the wid- 
ow, in & vdice soft and melancholy as the dying sound of a flute, 
end with a dejected countenance, “your uncle, sir, is very ill.” 

“So I have understood. Can I see him?” 

“Presently, sir, the doctor is with him now, and Mr. Howard 
kas some peculiarities—he does not permit wd listeners to his 
eqnversations with the doctor. He will soon take his departure; 
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in the meantime, walk in and be seated.” “I thank you,” said 
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I, as I pressed forward. 
The younger and the most beantiful of the twodadies, now 
swung a green calash, which she had held dangling by the 
strings, to the back of her head, and uttered, “good evenin 
ith 9? ge che Biss dnt ne ts bed ‘ a -- . 

I entered the room and tookachair, I must confess that this 
unexpected meeting with two ladies had somewhat. dis- 
concerted my thoughts, and un me to play the part of a 
sympathising nephew at the bed of sickness. Time was neces- 
sary to enable me to regain a sufficient composure, and I was 
heartily glad that my uncle had “seme peculiarities.” 

i discoursed with the widow about my uncle, my journey, and 
the weather for fifteen minutes. At the expiration of that peri- 
od, the sound of the doctor’s steps was heard on the stairs; and 
I prepared myself for being ushered into the presence of mny be- 
loved, peculiar, and wealthy uncle. ‘ 

As I ascended the stairs, a moltiplicity of thoughts passed 
rapidly over my mind. I thought of my uncle's previous affection 
for me, how I could alleviate his affliction, how I should adapt 
myself to his peculiarities, and lastly, and very strangely, I had 
some singular thoughts as to the probable items of his will. I 
thought of the cnweating crabbidness, which was very generally 
and generously attributed to old bachelors when laboring under 
the effect of disease. I concluded to humorevery whim, to help 
him as much as IJ could, for thereby, if he got well, I should be 
rewarded by his thanks, and—horrible thought—if he died, I 
would stand an excellent chance of being mentioned in his will. 
It was quite obvious to me that I had a difficult part to perform, 
and, notwithstanding my ingenuity, it would require all my tack 
to conduct myself properly. Under the influence of thoughts 
like these, I entered the sick man’s apartment. 

I think I must have played my part very well; at least, I nev- 
er heard of any thing to the contrary... My uncle was very sick, 
he told me that he had been alarmingly ill; but, much to my joy, 
he added, that his physician had just informed him that he was 
entirely safe, and out of denger. _ I listened to a doleful account 
of his calamities, with a face as long as a Pharisee’s, and, 2s, \n~ -| 
person would have said, indicative of real sorrow... It was very 
singular—and I record it for the gratification-of the lovers of 
the marvelous—that even as I looked on the pale-and emaciated 
countenance of the sick man, the apparition of that beautiful 
creature, who glided so bewitchingly by me inthe hall, was mo- 
mentarily, flitting before my mind’s eye. This mental hallucina- 
tion continued with me all the remainder of the day. Had I 
been a whit more superstitious than I was, I would most assu- 
redly have ascribed to her the power of exggcising those preter- 
natural influences the possession of™which uglier persons 
than she had been led to the scaffold. 

The sun was just sinking to rest behind a hill that skirted at 
a far distance the western horizon, as I sat at the window in a 
musing mood. My uncle was dozing, and occasionally heaving 
forth upon the solemn stillness of the apartrwent a iaint and al- 
most inaudible groan. I need scarcely add, that every sound 
found an echo in my bosom. Before me was a beautiful pros- 
pect. The.country was very level, and stretching far away, the 
plain was diversified with waving fields, wood-land, and farm- 
houses. No sound could be heard, save the far-off tingling of 
the cow bell, the evening songs of the birds and the occasional 
footsteps of the villagers as they passed beneath the window. 
Thevillage of was confined almost exclusively to ran- 
gos of houses on either side of the road. Every thing wore the 
appearance-of neatness. And I began to institute comparisons 
between the advantages of a village and city life: 

I had not arrived at any conclusion from my comparisons, 
when a circumstance occurred that gave another turn to the 
train of my thoughts. Immediately opposite to the window at 
which I sat, there was a very neat and pretty white frame house, 
with green Venetian shutters. It was situated a few paces back 
from the footway, and in front was a tastefully arranged yard, 
plentifully supplied with shrubberry and flowers. Honey-suck- 
les and sweet-briars clambered about the windows, flinging fra- 
grance and shade, while, here and there;.a rosebush and other 
more modest plants, glowing with flowers of every hue, filled up 
the remaining space. It was the appearance of neatness and 
beauty of this situation, that had caused me to institute the 
comparisons above referred to. 1 was growing exceedingly po- 
etical—I thought of the “sweet vale Avoca,” “The breezy 
glade,” “If there’s peace to be found,” “Not rural sounds alone,” 
“Jere could I live unnoticed and unknown,” ‘&c. &c. &e. It 
was while I was submerged beneath this sheenny flood of ingpj 


ration, that I was suddenly recalled to reality, by the appeara 


—————_____— 
















of a creature, who, in the ecstacies of the moment, I suppo 
to be Erato, or some other of the nine, at the door of the 
red house before me, _ 
This was no apparition, as I soon discovered. She was no 
tical creation, howéver worthy she might have been of the 
idolatry of a follower of Petrarch. She stepped lightly on the 
green grassy sward, and plucked arose from its parent stem. | 
She then proceeded to confer like honor on the the other shrub- 
bery of the yard. | 


“____--, Like Proserpine gathering flowera, 
Herselfa fairer flower.” ag 


Having finished culling flowers, she seated herself on the 
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watched every action; and as she turned the round to.in- 
spect its arrangement, I caught a full gleam of brightness from 
eher dark eye, An. electric thrill pervaded every nerve; and I 

began to understand the nature of that influence, beneath which 


Cesar and Anthony bow i qyrel-shaded brows 4 
i) tie effect or femal rascunnae nce more my eyes me 


and again my heart smote within me. It was frue—my suspi- 
ions were reali nd she was none other then that fair one, . 
ho had exerted so strange and ill-defined an influence over my - 
ind, as L listened to the logubrious tones*of my uncle. J 
would have bartered away ‘all my earthly expectations for an 
introduction... I,cottrived some romantic sthemes,,yhereby I 
might bring about an acquaintance. I was about -inquixgge of 
my uncle for some. particulars touching her condition. then 
1 thought of his aversion tothe sex, which | often he ahd 
I concluded it would ‘manifest too much indifference towards 
him, if 1 showed symptoms of extemporaneous love for her, It 
was my.interest to give him to understand that my mind was 
entirely oceupied with the thoughts of. his illness, inasmuch as 
he night possibly have necessity for framing a will, and then, 
in case of the occurrence of such mournful necessity, I would 
stand a better chance of being munificently mentioned.in the 
said instrument. Between the conflicting desires of winnin 
the regard of my uncle and the acquaintance of my charmer, 
was rendered very restless; I got up and then re-seated my- 
self, halfa dozen times. I approached the couch of my venera- 
ted relative, and, bending over him, I discovered that he had 
sunken into a sound slumber, I concluded to leave him fora 
few moments. 1 took my hat and descended. I proceeded down 
the street, intending to return by the dwelling of her, who now 
gave vitality to the impulses of my nature, for the purpose of 
getting a nearer view of her dark eyes, to whose wild charm I 
felt myself a victim. ‘ 
About fifteen minutes had transpired, when I was slowly ap- 
proachiag her residence. My heart fluttered like a cage bird. 
I made up my mind, that, if] should be so happy as to catch 
her eye, | would throw myself upon what I considered my _pri- 
vilege, and speak to her, _ At length I arrived nearly opposite 
to her dwelling. I put my features in their best possible order. 
I am not particularly vain, but was fully aware of all the advan- 
tages that nature in her benevolence had given me. Besides, I 
was confident m my own abilit! to manage affhirs with tolerable 
cleverness, and felt assured that sl possessed the requisite 
amount of romance to second my efforts. Well, I reached the 
lace of her abode; with a smile on my lips, 1 turned m 
head towards her, or rather towards the place where I had la 
seen her. Surely, I must have been born under the influence o 
some malign planet, for the lady—the object of my desires—the 
soul of my wishes—was—not there! 







on my heart. What slaves we are of feeling! One moment 
before, and the wide world seemed the only fitting arena for 
pride, now, I felt like slinking into some remote corner, where 
might hide my disappointment. 

hen I re-entered my uncle’s apartment, I found that he had 
been aroused in.my absence, He was seated in the middle of © 
the room, rocking himself slowly to and fro, My recent disap- 
pointment had given en ee of deep concern and solem- 
nity to my countenance, and I approached his side without the 
slightest levity. But my features were destined to change their 
hue, and solemnity gave way to surprise... The pallid right 
hand of my uncle grasped with easy gripe a beautiful buhch of 
flowers, which, ‘ever and anon, he gave his nose.’ I looked at 
it admiringly and inquisitively. A — and fully-opened rose 
was in the centre, and was surrounded by a host of smaller flow- 
ers. I could not but remark that it bore a striking resemblance 
to the bouquet I had so lately admiredin the fair hand of the 
beautiful girl opposite. I was soon merged in the midst of 
some very profound speculations as to the identity of the flow- 
ers, and the means by which my relative became possessed of 
them. Iwas sadly puzzled. The conjecture that’ found most 
favor@with me was, that it had ig pounees tothe young 
widow, who, attentive to her interest, bestowed it on m. 

In the midst of my wonderment, my uncle made some obser- 
vation which escaped my ear, .I started from my revery, and 
could only articulate an inquisitive “Sir?” ‘ 

‘Was your stroll a pleasant one?” he repeated, in more eleva- 
ted tone... ; 

“It was,” I replied, and added, “I am exceedingly pleased with 
the general appearance of neatness and beauty that pervades 
the village.” ee : 

syite @ tolerable place for a lover of simplicity, although it 
offers but few inducements to a devotee of Pletus,” said my | 
cle, as he bobbed the envied rose against the attenuated pron 
nent member of his face. 


“Ora votary of Hymen,” I added, with 3 stone of inquisi- 


veness. ’ 

“Poob! pooh! foolishness,” he return 
shoulders. ‘A few years will banish all the 3 
cies.that beguile you from the realities of e 


ti 









"Phank fortu is invincible t, thought atwit 
an Rent fone mentoned in the -- nitieman’s . 
Jast will and testament. now for interest. 


“‘Igpave always considered i connected with wis- 








door-sill, and commenced arranging them into a bouquet. _I 






dom in a man,” said I with peculiar gravity. “He who takes. 
care of his own fortunes has something like certainty on whiekw 











I turned in sorrow away. Disappointment weighed heavily y 
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Bes I saw her pass the gate and cross the street! 
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base his prospects of the future. Whereas, he who is depen- 
dent on ao, is continually liable to obligations, that he may 
find extremely difficult to discharge. An unmarried man, if he 
is not a fool, and unmarried men seldom are fools, is the most 
independent of all creatures. But a married man must, from the 
very nature of the conjugal tie, be a slaveto the caprices of 
others. What moment of his life, can he inhale the breath of 
freedom? There is a chain about him that fetters his actions. 
All the connections of friendsbip must be severed, all external 
considerations must be sacrificed, all the brilliant attachments 
of the world must be surrendered, in fine, every thing that does 
not tend to enjiance the homely comfort of the fire-side, and 
add to the enjoyments of his wife, must be given up, or domes- 
tic felicity—that nonentity that visits the visionary but defies 
human attainment—must go to—go to the dogs!” a 
“Excellent philosophy,” said my uncle; “stick to it, my boy— 
let your conduct be a particular commentary on your texts, and 
ill_ most assuredly attain to the reputation which wisdom 
w u -_* 


T was confounded at his coldness. I thought he at least would 
have patted my shoulder in significaton of the delight which 
my sentiment would have won from him, bnt I was disappoin- 
ted. ‘T'o add to the sum total of my difficulties, he replied to 
my ‘labored argument, in favor of celibacy, with a tone which 
bore g strong and disagreeable affinity to sarcasm. Moreover, 
i in doubt’as to the manuer m which he obtained the 
flow ith my mind in this very uneasy condition, I wiled 
away hour, and then retired. 

Iarose next morning with my mind made up, I had fully re- 
solved on obtaining some personal knowledge of the lady who 
exerted so magical an influence over me. I had very frequent- 
ly from the period of my earliest recollections felt the effects of 
female fascination. But never before was there any mystery 
connected with my passion. I could always tell when and how 
1 had gotten love. But now I was the subject of a passion 
which was inscrutable. There was a chain upon my heart; but 
how it got there was past finding out. “4 

During the day, which seemed like one of those that visit the 
high northern latitudes from its exceeding length, I ministered 
to the necessities of my uncle; not forgetting to glance very fre- 
quently at the premises of my charmer opposite. Several 
times I caught glimpses of her person, as she flitted by the win- 
dows, engaged, as I supposed, in some domestic avocation. 
Each glance only served to feed the fire within my bosom, and 
to heighten my curiosity. I made several attempts to introduce 
her as a subject of conyersation with my uncle, but he appeared 
to me to be scrupulous!y opposed to the expression of a single 
syllable in regard to her. How provoking! This insensible 
fellow, thought I, has no knowledge of those mysterious sympa- 
thies that awaken interest between the sexes. To him, love, 
the refiner of our hearts, is an unfelt flame, the fountain of affec- 
tion, an untasted stream, and he, pardon my irreverence, for I 
mean to be candid, is a brute! 

At sunset, the lady of eNom mods hor « ran°2 at the 
door, 1 d on Ber with # full of undefined - 
anda Wesiete With poetical fancies, As I deal exclusively 
with faets and have nothing to do with fiction, I will not detail 

of my visions of bliss. Ye Graces! how my heart leaped, 
Now then 
or an interview—courage be mine—and if I don’t make a fetal 
i ssion, then ».ay woe seize on me. 
glanced in the mirror, and feeling perfectly satisfied with my 
exterior passed out of the recom, [ stopped a moment at the 
head ofthe stairs, to determine one or two doubts that were pas- 
sing in my mind as to propriety, &c. Love conquered, and 
down! went. A wild laugh full of genuine glee burst on my 
ear as I reached the bottom of the steps. Onward I went, and 
inward I bolted. The young widow and the young beauty 
were alone. “Miss Worthington” was all I heard of the intro- 
duction. I will be the cause of the abridgement of that name, 
or my name is not shorter, was my first thought. 

I suppose an hour, although it seemed to me but five minutes, 
must have passed, when Louisa Worthington arose to depart. 
I had neglected my hat, which was up in my uncle’s room. In 
two steps I had reached the top ofthe stairs; with three more I 
had stumbled over a chair that stood inthe middle of the room, 
making a tremendous noise. 

“What the — is the matter? Is there fire? is the house on 
fire?’, bellowed my uncle, as he started from his slumber. 

I silenced his fears—got my hat—and was down stairs in a 
moment. The ladies were laughing heartily—for they had 
heard me fall. I explained every thing, and Louisa and myself 
departed, 

As her hand reclined gracefully over my arm, I felt imparadi- 
sed. The contact between my shin and the chair, had 
the euperior hardness of the latter, and caused me to limp. 
This was the only disagreeable feeling that I experienced. Of 
course, I eould nos reiuse her invitation to enter. 1 thought 
she talked more prettily than any other lady | had ever listened 
to. There was an easy, unafiected and natural music in the 
tones of her voice, which found a very natural passage to my 
heart. 

Regard my situation, and judge of my happiness! An hour 
had » and Louisa was sifting at her piano. I imbibed a 
full measure of the spirit of harmony that pervaded the apart- 
ment. Never did syren, or seraph, or woman sing so sweetly. 
J was entranced—that is, | was yery much in love. 

A village belle? for me, said I to myself, as I bade her good 
night. O! thereis something so perfectly natural, so entirely 
winning, so utterly artless and unaffected about them, that 
nothing like humanity can resist them.~ Your city manners, 
continued I, havé @ more exquisite polish, there is more assu- 
med dignity about them, but then they either partake of con- 

int or-artifice. City beauties arisein the impulses of their 
ature—there is coldness in their iffhess in their steps 
«and an indescribable so’ ng al them that seems to say, 
keep your distance. But a beauty runs about—@and 
laugtis loudly—says just what she thinks, and thinks just what 
she pleases—and all without any design on the hear‘s of gentle- 
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. Really, Iam enamored of the condition—a village lass 
for « sensible lover shall be my motto. And, wrapping my 
mind in a cover of thoughts like these, I went to sleep, and 
dreamed of nothing but nymphs and grottoes until the sunstrea- 
med in at the eastern windows. 


If the reader has much penetration—and my readers.no doubt | 


h it will be very unnetessary for me to inform him that I 
yas in very comfortable condition, or, what is much the same 
t 


1ing, I was up to the ears in love. And this, too, was my first . 


ove. I mean, it was the first time I had serious thoughts of 
a &e., for 1 was in love with the daughter of my 
aunt’s washerwoman at ten years of age, and had worsi.ipped 
at some other shrine at every succeeding month since. As in 
every other sort of business, so in the affairs ofthe heart, it is 
necessary that we should have experience, in order that we may 
be able to ma things with pepe. First love is gener- 
ally a very foolish business. e don’t understand it, and it 
renders us superlatively ridiculous. It is wonderful how it en- 
drone stew Vit mielon, wa. AiL.gnee,, and sen- 
order to extenuate my folly; for 1 have a strong suspicion that I 
acted very foolishly, as the sequel of this veritable story will ful- 
ly confirm. 

It is amazing how sociable love makes us. The stoic feels 
it, forgets his disinelination towards his species, and forthwith 
deviates into sociability. It was thus with me. I was no soon- 
er out of Miss Worthington’s presence, than I felt restless to 
get back again. The eye ofa lover is never satisfied. Byron 
has a foolish line about a lover’s eye fainting into dimness with 
its owa delight. Depend upon it, this is mere poetry. A man’s 
eye may grow dim from looking at the sun, but never from ga- 
zing at the beauty of his mistress. To me it seems, that my 
eyes borrowed some of the lustre of Louisa’s, my perceptions 
of the lovely were so clarified. ‘The consequence of all this 
was, that I found myself very frequently exactly where L wished 
to be—in Louisa’s presence. 

My uncle’s health increased. He was able to walk out during 
the day; but he shunned the night air, as though it had been loa- 
ded with pestilential vapors. This suited me to ascruple; for I 
could visit Louisa without being scourged by his suspicions. 
In her presence J forgot all care. I listened with enthusiastic 
delight to the soft silver tones of her voice, while every sound 
awakened a joyous response within the recesses of my heart. 

One of the follies of youthful love is, it causes us to exact too 
much tribute from the sympathies. We think beeause we are 
in love, the object that we love must necessarily be similarly 
affected.. Hence our confidence in our success. We construe 
every kind look into an indication, and every gentle word into 
anassurance. At least, this was my case. y passion reach- 
ed its climax, like some otlier fevers, in just nine days, forat the 
expiration of that time, I sought an opportunity for an avowal. 
I wus convinced that I had oily to ask to receive. Fifty times I 
essuyed to tell her the tale of my love, Lut my tongue clove to 


the roof of my mouth. I had my speech perfectly well commit- 
ted—lI had practised it a banded p mee 5 my memory, unfor- 
when I i 


tunately, was paralysed, steed in utost need of its sssis~ 
tance. 
It was ordained from the ing, that man should not re- 


main long in Paradise, £ had written home, informing my fami- 
ly that my uncle was convalescent. I had been in B———— just 
two weeks, when aletter from my father, conveying a perempto- 
ry order for me-.to y home to attend t® some indispensable 
business, arrived. This summons, however disagreeable, I well 
knew must be immediately attended to. I therefore made pre- 
parations to leave early on the morning after the reception of 
the letter. 

My mind was a seene of most admirable disorder during the 
remainder of the day. I fully resolved that that night should 
witness the settlement of my everlasting happiness or misery. 

The evening came, and I went to Louisa’s residence. I will 
not attempt to describe the extent-of my wretehedness when I 
entered the room. It seemed tome, that every man, woman 
and child, that resided in the vil had combined to thwart my 
determination. About a dozen of the neighbors were collected 
sociably together. And, to heighten my rage, I had barely sea- 
ted myself, when my uncle presented his wawelcome visage. I 
sat with every thought gathered gloomy within myself. I felt 
no disposition to talk; I only burned for an opportunity to de- 
clare. 

I was bored to death with the t that every one expressed 
at the necessity which urged my departure in the morning. It 
all seemed to be heartless. Louisa appeared to me to take the 
matter to heart, when I mentioned it to her. I fully resolved to 
remain until every soul was yone, and then breathe the pent-up 
secret of my heart into her ear, It is not to the purpose of this 
tale.that I should narrate allithe occurrences ofthe evening. It 
was most supremely dull and tedious to me; and the only indi- 
cation. of life that [ felt was when Louisa would flit past, just 
stopping long enough to make-the chords of my héart ring with 
the celestial melody of her voide. 

Well, as all things must Kavean end, this party ended. The 
neighbors went off, all—all, save my cursed relative. There he 
sat, as if he was immovably chainedto the spot. Oh, how I 
wished for power to annihilate him! I waited, but he would not 
At length, after the lapse ofan hour, he arose, and announ- 
Louisa that we would depart.. I arose of course, for what 
elge could L do? Go I must, for it was nearly twelve o'clock. 
bade me farewell most affectionately—hoped I would re- 
e my uncle ee shortly—wished me a pleasaut journey— 
and, as I fancied, sighed audibly. The pressure of my hand 
was of the most expressive.kind, as I assured her, that I would 
compass heaven and earth, if necessary, to enjoy the paradise of 
her society once more. 

The was to start at daylight, and I sincerely hoped that 
Somnus would befriend me, and wrap the mantle of sleep so pro- 
ow about all in the vicinity as to render their waking impos- 
sible. . 

I was feverish all the night. T had dreams of unspeakable 
bliss, and unutterable horror. I awoke frequently. I was in 
hopes I would be too sick by daylight to travel. I tried-to force 








dead, are as well as could be expected. 


my body. I imagined! had every sort of fever, and 
all the diseases in the , but to no purpose. I had not 
been prudent enough to swallow a dose of pills, or some other 
nostrom, and it was now too late to procure them. In this rest. 
less manner I spent the night. I heard the stage at a distance, 
It ched. It stomped. The driver twanged hishorn. My 
wasle come into my room, bearin — with him a sickly lamp. 
I feigned sleep. He shook m called—pulled offthe cover- 
ing—end, at length, jerked me on the floor, and I had to open 
' 
my heed would’nt ache. The driver was a descendant of Job, 
and waited thestardiness of my motions with Has patience, 
I, at last, found myself dressed, and down stairs. Slowly and 
reluctantly agree = into os ~~ an. ; —s aes 
hington’s o ite, but all was silent. 8 
be ae the aor Seer mounted his seat—cracked Ifw 
whip, and off we started. 
* * 


* 7 . * o 
he ji be cle was well, and to all appear- 
ae $653 ee Ee. fer om heir during the eat for- 
ty years. 

had been at home three weeks, when I wrote Louisa a letter. 
In it I expressed the immortal character of the passion I r- 
tained for her; and added, that it was my determination to ies 
communicated to her in person, that which Ihad written, but 
owing to the rine wy fy her house on the evening prior to my 
departure, my design had been frustrated. I besought her to re- 
lieve the suspense of my mind, by an immediate answer. 

My mind twas speedily relieved of its burden of anguish—but 
how relieved! 

The next day after I had deposited my letter in the post office, 
I received a letter from my uncle. I broke the seal in haste, 
hoping to hear something of Louisa. And I did hear enough 
about lier. He said, he had got tired of living a bachelor, and 
had made arrangements for changing his condition. I have not 
sufficient patience to detail the contents of this interesting let- 
ter. He was engaged to Louisa Worthington, and they were 
to be married ina fortnight! He reqested my attendance onthe 
happy occasion, as groomsman! ! 

y suspense was over, but my misery was complete. I has- 
tened back to the post office to get the letter I had deposited on 
the preceding day, but, to my infinite mortification, I learned it 
was on the road to 

That day was the unhappiest of my life. My uncle was to be 
married, and my pecuniary expectations in that quarter were cut 
off. Louisa was to be married, and all my hopes of her hand 
were extinguished. 

Oh, Cash! soliloquised I, thou art the all in all, the to kalon, 
the only thing needful in life. How talismanic is thy influence! 
Thou reconcilest loveliness to deformity, and blooming beauty 
to grey-headed decrepitude! For thee is the sparkle of the eye, 
the freshness of the lip, and not the deep fervor of the spirit. 
Love, and youth, and heauty have their prices, and thou art the 
disburser of prices, Oh, Cash! 


I aa ge my oa: fe to that cursed . | 
undergtood A le | possessed 
flowers I had soi wed Werth n the “on 
which I had first seen her. Had I made a declaration ne, 
my vanity assured me I would have escaped this calamity. - 
der! if thou arta bachelor, always take time by the forelock—. 
keep constantly before thy mind the old adage, ‘Faint heart nev - 
er won fair ladye.” _ 

Of course, I did not attend the celebration of their nuptials. 
I could not bear to play the second part in a drama, in which I 
had fancied myself the principal actor. I sent an apology 
to my uncle, and requested Louisa to burn that ill-fated letter, 
beseeching her by all that was sacred and inviolable, to keep its 
contents forever secret from my uncle. . 

This was my Fins? Love, and his Last Love,—the wretch! 

, (Cincinnati Mirror. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE.—WHY AND BECAUSE. 
EVAPORATIOR,. 


le is a decanter of cold water when brought into a warm room, 
speedily covered with dew! Because the temperature of the decanter 
is lower than that of the air immediately around it. The dew may 
be wiped off again, but will be constantly reproduced till the temper- 
atures are equal. U this principle, the most convenient sort of 
hygrometer, or instrument for measuring the quantity of vapor in 
the atmosphere, is constructed. 

Why are porous vessels used for wine-coolers? Because, being 
dipped in water, they imbibe a quantity of it, which gradually evap- 
orates; and, as a part of the heat necessary to convert the water into 
vapor will be taken from the bottle of wine placed in it, the wine is con- 
siderably cooled. 

Why does the breath or perspiration. of animals (of horses in par- 
ticular, after strong exertion, )become strikingly visible in cold or damp 
weather? Because the vapor (invisible while ata higher ure ) 
is thickly precipitated, by the air with which ‘it is mixed being too 
cold to preserve it invisible. 

Why is profuse perspiration so cooling to laboring and all 
evaporation productive of cold? Because of the necessity of a large 
quantity of calorie peing combined with fluids, to convert them into 
vapor or gass. 

Why do persons take cold by sitting in wet clothes? Because they 
suddenly lose a large portion of heat, which is carried off from the 
| by the evaporation of the water from the clothes. 

hy, imhot countries, do persons continually throw water on 
curtains which there form the sides of apartments? Because the 
ev tion of the water absorbs a vast deal of heat, and makes the 
apartillents cool and re ing. : 

Why are assembly rooms ventilated? Because of the motion pro- 
duced by the weight of air, when heated. The air which is within 
the room becomes: warmer than the external air, and the latter then 
presses in at every or crevice to dis the former. 

Why does the sulphuric acid in fire bottles so often fail in igniting 
the matches? Because the acid is continually attracting moisture 
from the air, owing to the imperfect manner of closing the bottles. 


Fecoxpirr.—Mr. Chalkley Haines’ mare (in Columbia Co. Ohio) 
had twin colts last spring. Subsequently his cow had twin calves; 
and recently his wife ted him with three children, one son and. 








two daughters, ata birth. All parties, except the colts, which are 
& Eng. 


{N. ¥. Cour. 
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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.—No. Il. 
CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN, 

The distinguished literary character whose name stands at the 
head of this article, was born in the city of Philadelphia, on the | 
17th of January, 1771. From infancy, Brown possessed a deli- 
cate constitution, which perhaps tended in a great measufe, to 
induce that early attachment to books, by which he was charac- 
terized—they were the theme of his passion; and his ardent pur- 
suit throughout life. He received a classical education under the 
instruction of Robert Proud, the well known author of the 
‘History of Pennsylvania.’ Prior to his sixteenth year he wrote 
a number of essays, both in prose and verse, and had sketched 
plans for three distinct epic poems, neither of which, however, 
was ever completed, or at least they were never brought before 
the public. 

In the year 1789, when at the age of eighteen, he commenced 
the study of the law, in the office of Alexarder Wilcox, an emi- 
nent lawyer of Philadelphia. Although, while pursuing his legal 
studies, Mr. Brown was in a great measure, disqualified from 
wooing the muses, yet he obtained a clear and vigorous style of 
expressing himself, which he had always made an object of his 
peculiar ambition. Upon commencing the practice of bis profes- 
sion, he found it so irksome that he soon relinquished it, and 
essayed fourth into the world as an author, The thought of ma- 
king his family uneasy by the abandonment of his legal calling, 
rendered him for a time extremely unhappy; but they were per- 
tial and forgiving, aud their kind indulgence was soon richly 
rewarded by the laurels of fame, which he began to acquire, by 
the graceful wielding of his pen in the region of fiction. 

One of the first novels which Mr. Brown wrote was entitled 
‘Sky Walk;’ but owing to the death of the printer, it was never 
published: he af erwards incorporated parts of it unto ‘Wieland,’ 
‘Ormund,’ ‘Arthur Mervyn,’ and ‘Edgar Huntley.’ In 1797, he 
gave to the world kis first novel, ‘Alciun;’ and the succeeding 
year he published ‘Wieland,’ This original and powerful ro- 
mance, which excited great attention and universal admiration, 
brought the author into the special notice of the literary world. 
Tn 1799, he brought forward ‘Ormund, or the Secret witness.’ 
From this period he prosecuted his labors with complete success, 
and with an ardor and rapidity of execution, seldom equalled by 
any novelist. His ‘Arthur Mervyn’ and ‘Edgar Huntley, next 
appeared in quick succession. In the year 1801, he published 
his sixth novel, entitled ‘Clara Howard.’ 

In the month of October, 1803, Mr. Brown commenced the 
publication of a periodical, entitled the ‘Literary Magazine and 
American Regisier,’ which work continued five years, and is re- 

lete with the efusions of erudition, taste and original genius. 
n 1804, he published in London his last novel, ‘Jane T'albot.’ 
And in 1806, he commenced a new periodical work, the ‘Ameri- 
can Register,’ of which publication he lived to witness the com- 
pletion of five volumes. 
, But the time was fast approaching when the literary career of 
Mr. Brown was to be brought to aclose, His health being very 
rouch impaired—probably from too close an application to his 
rary pursuits, he made several excursions into the New 
land states, for the purpose of restoring it, but alas! this 
eminent author soon arrived at the period which put an end to 


and fiye days. 

In drawing this brief sketch to a conelusion, we would barely 
make a few comments on the character and popularity of Mr. 
‘Brown's writings. ‘His novels, especially ‘Wieland,’ ‘Ormund,’ 
and ‘Edgar Huntley,’ are entitled to a high rank among the lite- 
rary productions of the present age, both in point of powerful 
description and striking situations. The praise of full originality 
is amply due to Mr. Brown: his writings are dignified, yet sim- 
ple; affecting, yet moral. For a time bis works were attributed 
to the pen of the illustrious author of the ‘Waverly Novels,’ 
which were at that period, and still continue to be, so much ad- 
mired on each side of the Atlantic. And as an instance that his 
novels were extremely popular, we need not only mention that 
most of them were re-published in London, and are there es- 
teemed as productions of profound penetration and extraordinary 
genius. ‘T'o assert that he has set an example worthy of imita- 
tion by our Irvings, our Coopers, and our Flints, is hazarding no 
camels and is not tarnishing their brilliant laurels of literary 

ame. 

William Dunlap, esq., the well known native painter, has rear- 
eda monument of fame to this eminent American Noveusr, 
by writing his life, and publishing it, together with his original 
Jetters and fragments of ‘Carwin,’ ‘Calvert, and ‘Jessica,’ in two 
volumes octavo. Any further comments would be superfluous: 
the reader must have already recognized an early and efficient 
promoter of American Literature, at a time when it greatly 
needed a faithful disciplinarian, 

August, 1834. Darwin, 

pt 

Angcpotr.—Recent!y in a city on the seaboard, not 1,000,000 
miles from Baltimore or New Orleans, a coroner was waited 
upon with the information that the body-of a man had been 
found on the dock, and was deposited onthe wharf to await 
the inquest. Witha readiness to execute the prosecution of 
his duty peculiar to himself, our coroner was seen popping about 
the streets and tapping the shoulder of many an unwilling wight, 
who gracelessly murmured at this unceremoneous promotion to 
the office of jury man. 

It was evening and the lamps threw their sickly glare along 
the still and deserted lanes in the vicinity of the water, as the 
little company moved onwards to the unhallowed bier of the su- 
icide, preceded by a negro boy bearing a torch, whose flicker- 
ing flame served only to make darkness visible. It was at the 
extremeend of the wharf, where the was lying. As 
they approached it, an involuntary mp silence was ob- 
served. The hour, the remoteness of the spot, the low gurg- 
ling of that element from which a fellow mortal had recent!y 
been taken, and some mysterious circumstances rumor had con- 





the body, gentlemen,” said the coroner, “It was done; and the 


of awe into the mind of the spectators. “Form dade sees Fe 











Amazement and horror most 
profound were pictured in every face, as each starting from his 
feet, sprang several paces backward, while the poor negro was 
arrested in his precipitate flight, by tripping against the stiffen- 
ed arm of the corpse, which brought him to the ground. The 
torch was instantly secured by a person present, who urged the 
jurors to investigate the matter fully. Somewhat emboldened, 
they again assembled, when one made the remark, “Is it possi- 
ble that the voice proceeded from that unfortunate man?” 

“T'was I tiat spoke,” was uttered from the same lips and 
in the same dread tone. This reply made the blood creep again, 
when another put the question, ‘were you murdered?” 

“I was,” was the reply. “Ry whom?” “By Mr.——, tho 
coroner. 

This appalling and supernatdfiil diselosure gained immediate 
credence, and the murderer was seized on the spot, who, how- 
ever, evinced no disposition to eseape the hands of his captors, 
and was forthwith conveyed to a hotel some squares distant, to 
await the coming of the magistrate, before whose appearance, 
however, a gentleman attracted by curiosity to the apartment,ta- 

“king a survey of the solemn countenances of the company, 
burst into a fit of laughter. An explanation was required. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said the intruder, ‘I think Ican elucidate this af- 
fair.’ For heaven’s sake do,’ entreated the coroner. ‘I beg 
leave to introduce to you,’ continued the stranger, taking one of 
the jurors by the hand, ‘Mr. H——n, the celebrated ventrilo- 
quist.’ The sequel is soon told. H——n had begged the coroner 
to let him go at the time he was summoned, without disclosin 
himself. The coroner was inexorable, and H n determine 
on this novel mode of revenge, which terminated in a hearty 
laugh and an oyster supper. 








An Inrerestine PicrurE.—A young merchant, whom we 
shall call Morton, was united a few years since to a most amiu- 
ble girl, whom he sincerely loved, and who returned his afiec- 
tions with all the warmth and ardor his many virtues deserved. 
At the time of their nuptials, Mr. Morton’s business was lucra- 
tive, and apparently increasing, so that he could indulge in rea- 
sonable anticipation, not only of eventual independence, but of 
attaining that desirable end, without denying himself and fami- 
ly the fashionable gratifications of the day. Accordingly, he 
furnished his house in a style of egusiderable elegance, kept sev- 
eral servants, and in other respects conducted his family ar- 
rangements on a liberal scale; aad which his forefathers would 
perhaps have deemed idly extravagant. His wife, too, thinkin 
to do credit to her husband paid little attention to economy, an 
rather made it her study to gratify his taste, than to regard the 


here was a time when sucha E woe rosperity pervaded 
this country that prudence berse aeened to justify extrava- 
gance. But those times had gone by, an? on those countenan- 
ces where once sat hope and confidence, now sat disappointment 
and despair. No longer could the merchant engage in schemes 
of enterprise; for he saw the more extensively he was in business, 
the more extensively were his losses, No longer could he place 
reliance on the stability of his neighbor; for experience was dai- 
ly teaching, in painful lessons, that the foundations of credit 
were loosened, and those who had withstood many a storm now 
bent and yielded to the calamities of the times, 
still the storm howled only without the dwelling of d@ 
mestic peace—it had not yet wounded the merchant in his ten- 
derest concerns. Soon, however, Mrs. M. saw the gloom that 
was gathering on her husband’s brow,and which neither her own 
affectionate solicitude, nor his children’s sportive playfulness, 
could chace away. Day after day passed, and he sighed in‘ si- 
lence. At length she extorted from him the cause of his dejec- 
tion, and learned that his business had declined, and that he had 
sustained multiplied losses, which had deprived him nearly of all 
his earnings. ‘There are women, and women whom the world 
call women of sense too, who could have contented themselves 
with sympatbising with their husbands, and supposiag that by 
affectionately sharing his regrets they had discharged their du- 
ty. Not such a woman was Mrs, Morton. She felt deeply for 
her husband’s misfortunes, and that feeling prompted her to do 
what was in her power to assist him. She immediately com- 
menced a rigid system of reform, retained only one servant, her 
table was not as before, loaded with luxuries, and the wine was 
banished from her sideboard. Her two children were neatly but 
simply dressed, and she gazed upon them with more heart-felt 
delight, than when covered with ribbons and useless finery. She 
applied herself to domestic avecations with unabated diligence, 
and carried economy into every department of her household. 
All this was not done, however, without the opposition and 
in some instances the sneers, of her acquaintances; but happi- 
ly the a og of pride and indolence fell harmless on the 
ears of Mrs. Morton, for she weighed them against her duty to 
her husband, and her affection to her children, and the scales 
mounted in the air. Her husband, in the mean time, though he 
escribed such 


and though he cannot, as before, anticipate spendy wealth, yet 
his own indu 


from the prudent care of his wife, and stry and a 
ication, brighter prospects are daily o to his view. To 
is he is now attached by a new, tie of affection; 





adversity, as well as adorn and Cignify the prosperous station, 














Happy Morton, who has such a wife; and thrice happy and love- 
ly the woman that eduthus act!. From herexample may every 
American fair learn in what course of conduct lies the true dig- 
nity of female character, May they learn that they were inten- 
ded by providence not merely to float on the surface of pleasure, 
or flutter like butterflies in the sun, but to be sweet soothers and 
consolers of man, when misfortune clouds his p ts, and 
presses heavily upon his spirits. [Poulson’s Daily Advertiser. 


@T ales of the Deaf and Dumb,—if we are sometimes importunate iy, our appeals 
to a bencficent public, we hope and trust that those —— will never spring 
from any other thun a disinterested und charitable impulse, and for the promotion 
of a valuable end. It is but yesterday that we invited (nor do we now by any 
ineans withdraw or qualify that invitation) the liberality and justice of Our citi- 
zens to un indemnity, partial at least, if not total, for the injuvies which our col- 
ored population sustuined during the recent disturbances. ‘/‘o-dey we an- 
other more general, but perhaps less onerous, application to their sym it 
is an application in behalf of a worthy young man, born with faculties apparently 
us advantageous as our own, but who, to subserve the eer of 
Providence, has been thrown back upon society, mutilated of one of the fairest 
and most valuable properties uf our nature, It is almost to say that we 
allude to the case of Mr. John R. Burnet, of New Jersey. By the advice, and at 
the instigation of his friends, he has been induced to submit for public ’ 
proposals for publishing by subscription a work in prose and poetry, to be en 
Tales of the Deaf and Dumb. t will contain an account of the Art of 

the Deaf and Dumb—Anecdotes of Deaf and Dumb Persons—The Orphan 

a Tale in Prose—Emma, the Deuf and Dumb Girl, a tale in Poetry—A 

the Battle of Trentoun—A Poem on the Passaic Falis— on 





BUmeorouc cum a Bank A» EK ngreving of a r —y 
ing the Deaf and Dumb, will also be inserted. a two 
hundred es, and be delivered to subscribers for seventy cents, ’ 
in boards. It will be put to press'as soOm asa sufficient number of 


obtained. Mr. Burnet is a young man—a mute—who enjoyed the ordinary 
ties of our race until the age of seven, when be was attacked with the ng 
rash or scarlatina, which utterly destroyed his faculty of hearing, and consequeut- 
ly of speeeh. Hence be could not be educated in the ordinary course of instrue- 
tion. But although ay oe almost in infancy of One of the mostim inlets 
to the understanding, he must have imbibed, we presume, a precious compre- 
hension of the harmony of numbers, Music and metrical conan infantic 
performers have frequently excited-the most profound aston this the 
Lewis family, whose performances in this city some 12 years uni- 
versal gratification, afforded abundant proof, We are no more than and 
make no professions of science, in ita ical meaning, in relation to this subject, 
but itis in no other waythat we can account for the |e seeryree limited as itmay 
be held, of Mr. Burne metrical feet, numbers, that consonance of sound in 
the termination of lines which is ted 


the benefit of the latter. From time te time, he has publis 
pers of his native state, tales, sketches and poetic effusions, that would have been 
reditiable to Writers not laboring under the disadvantages to which becn 
Mr. Burnet has been twice an inmate of the New York Asylum, 
ciency has reflected credit both u the institution, and upon by 
the resident of a foreign State, (New Jersey,) and presents no claim 
ality of public state munificence.. By the patronage he hopes to obtdin 
work, it may be peau that he can pursue his studies, (whieh is his 
aim,) or at least be able to place himeelf ima situation to moral, 
legal obligations, weighing upon him, and perbaps open to him the nx 
humble indey 4 sonal , in agricultural pursuits, 
early in the spring, hé undertoek the co-editorship of a pay < 



















deiphia, called the People’s Friend. Although he execm 
him with assiduity, labor and talent, yet the 4 was 

he is now thrown upon bis own resources, limited as they are, with the 
his peculiar situation will entist in his behalf the s: es of the 
that hope, we cordially participate. It is proper to mention that Mr. 
great solicitude, from an apprehension that he may be lof 
applying for subscriptions to the work. Nor is his 
hesd.without foundation. A pair of impostors, by the 
Barney McMahon, are, as we are informed, whi 
in Wi 
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amply establishing bit 
sight of, however numerous, 
ment of this world’s goods. 
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For the \ 

Our city is again clothed in the sable garb-of mourning—the of the de- 
avorer has been ronda SS Eee ppaylpe as ' = bonds of 
tiendship; sweepin ‘ore it irest hott spr a over 
the bright sospente Sfour citizens. Panties wht , but a few hours Sirower: 
happy nad joyous around the social fireside, have been uway, as it were— 
buried beneath the ‘cold sod of the valley,’ none are left to tell the a 
Allis dark and desolate—without one gleam of the genial rays of 


save 
as she appears brightly from afar, barsting the clouds of and 
sorrow, aud opening a vista to andha 
tality are known no more. What heart-r 
nessed, since the dread scourge appeared among us, ‘They have oft w 
sprightly youth, with a gey and buoyant heart, treading lightly the 
before him, with joy an sloiinees beaming upon his countenance. alas! 
fleeting and transient is man! A few short hours have rolled away, and the 
of his life is told: he is aid low in the ‘dark and silent tomb;’ and only known 
the beings that were. How oft have they seen the fond parents hover around 
once smiling offspring; now lying before them a cold, lifeless ¢ 
consigned to its last resting Heart-broken and sad, they 
parted, and fondly cheri hopes, forever blasted by the stern decree of provi- 
dence, which has takeu from them that which they held most dear. 

‘They have seen the fond husband torn from an affectionate wife, whose whole 
soul and existence seemed linked in indissoluble ties with his own: hearts which 
have commingled with each ether in the bright and sunny days of youth, oe oft 
together, in the bower of affection, chanted forth their young day: 
and fancied visions of future ha: and bliss. They too, a been rent asun- 


ii 
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der—separated forever on ’s shore, to meet again only in more 
climes, there to part no more . ‘The one or the other has been y 
and disconsolate they tread their’ pathway; to them is but adreary 


waste—auall its attractions and beauties are lost—their 
reflection that they shall meet n where death cannot part them. 
as these remind us that, ‘while in life we are in death;’ that the vain and transitory 
things of this life fly before us as on the wings of the wind; and when we would 
grasp them they have flown,beyond our reach; far, far into the vale of oblivi 
and we cannot are gone forever. When we look abroad upon 
hearts be but sad and melancholy—our 
melt with commiseration, for we ane, eevee kin- 
feelings which nature has ts our p vent emo- 
i eek dad if efhtmnee the tour OF Sortow aiaainke oor 
eyelids, we feel assured that it is not the tear of weakness, but the Goll pach of pon 


those around us should not be lost sight of; and by constant care 
we should alleviate, as far as in us ties, the miseries of the bed of sickness, and, 
finally, we should ‘do unto others, as we would have others do unto us.’ 

Bufale, Aug. 26. 0 ES > 4.8. 


The Ohio Repositary of the 15th, (publisbed at Canton) states, that during a 















storm on the Sunday previons hailstones fell measuring from seven to nine inch- 
es in circumfe and that a Mr, Kauffman one which, after being 
carried a quarter of 4 mile, measured twelve chreumforence, and weight 
ed nine ounces. - 
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In ary =) ,a wo reas &! 
one of his pu a manner. upon him, 
(Visted his hose into the could hardy rec- 
ognize him. The aggressor was 


AMr. John 
to 
er at the same 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


Inpustay.—T he late Rev. John Heckwelder, of Bethle- 
hem, was a worthy Missionary of the Indians of Pennsyl- 
vania, during forty years. 
manners and customs, from which the following anecdote 
is extracted: 





Seating myself once upon a log by the side of an In Mp, | 


‘who was resting himself there, being at that tirze actively 
employed in fencing his cornfield, I observed to him, that he 


must be very fond of working as I never saw him idling | 


away his time, as isso common with the Indians. ‘The an- 
swer returned made a very great impression on my mind. I 
have remembered it ever since, and I shall try to relate it 
as nearly in his own words as possible. 

‘My friend,’ said he ‘the fishes in the water, and the birds 
in the air, and oa the earth, have taught me to work. By 
‘their example I have beea convinced of the necessity of la- 
hor and industry. When I was a young man I loitered a- 
bout dog nothing, Just like the other Indians, who say, that 
working is for whites, and negroes, and the Indians have 
been ordained for other purposes—to hunt the deer, and 
catch the beaver, otter, racoon, and such other animals.— 
But it one day happened, while hunting, I cameto the bank 
of the Susquehanna and having sat myself down by the wa- 
ter’s edge to rest a little, and casting my eye on the water, I 
was forcibly struck when I observed with what industry the 
mechgalingus (sun fish) heaped small stones together, to 
make secuze places for their spawn, a ll this labor they 
did with their mouth and body without hands! 

‘Astonished, as well as diverted, I lighted my pipe and sat 
awhile smoking and looking on, when presently a little bird 
not far from me raised a song, which enticed me to look that 
way. While I was trying to distinguish where the song- 
ster was, and catch it with my eyes, its mate with as much 
grass as it could hold in its bill, passed close by me and flew 
into a bush, when I perceived them together, busily employ- 
ed in building their nest, and singing as their work went on. 
I saw the birds in the air and the fishes in the water work- 
ing diligently and cheerfully, and all this without hands, I 
thought it was strange, and I became Jost in wonder. I look- 
ed at mysel/, and saw two long arms, provided with hands 
and fingers, and joints that might be opened and shut with 
pleasure. 1 could when I pleased, take up any thing with 
these hands, hold it fast, or let it loose, and carry it along 
with me. When I walked, I observed moreover, that I had 
a stout body capable of bearing fatigue, and supported by. 


two stout legs with which I could climb to the top of the | 


highest mountain, and descend at pleasure into the valleys. 

‘And is it possible, said I, that a being so worderful as 
1 am, was created to live iti idleness; while the birds which 
have no hands and nothing but their bills to help them, work 
with cheerfulness and without being told todo so! Has 
then the great creator of man, and of all living creatures, giv- 
en me all these limbs for no purpose? It cannot be. 
try togotowork. I did so and went away from the village 
to a spot of good land, where I built a cabin, enclosed ground, 
sowed corn, and raised cattle. Ever since that time I have 
enjoyed a good appetite and sound sleep—while the others 
spend their nights in dancing, and suffering with hunger, I 
live ia plenty. I keep horses, cows, and fowls. I am hap- 
py- See, my friend, the birds and fishes have brought me 
to reflection, and taught me to work. 


man over nature,” says Bacon, the great master of philoso- 
phy “is the most healthy and most noble of all ambitions.” 
This admirable sentiment isin nothing more true than in its 
application to agriculture. Here man exercises dominion over 
nature; exerts a power more nearly than any other resem. 
bling a creative power; commands the earth on which he 
treads to waken her mysterious energies; scatters the beau- 
ties and glories of the vegetable creation, where before all 
was deso!ate; compels the animate earth to teem with life; 
and to impart sustenance and power, health and happiness to 
the countless multitudes, who hang upon her breast and are 
dependent on her bounty. 2 
Agriculture is the great interest of every community ad. 
vanced beyond the savage state. I mean no invidous dis- 
tinction. The interests of the social body are various; and 
0 proportion to itsimproved condition its wants are multi- 
plied to an indefinite extent. Many hands and many arts are 
necessary to erect, support, furnish, light up, adorn the grand 
superstructure of society, and supply the wants and provide 
for the entertainment of its innumerable and insatiable guests. 
The division of labor is one of the most important improve- 
ments of civilization, and one of the surest evidences of its 
advancement, _It is essential to the perfection of the 
arts of life. The humblest occupations are important; 
and, if useful and honest, are respectable. He who labors 
with his mind, equally as he who labors with his hands, 
isa working man. The hardy ploughman who “jocumd 
drives his team a’field,” and proudly strokes the smooth 
ts of his cattle, has no reason to envy the pale emaci- 
Pa scholar, poring till faint with exhaustion over the half 
formed progeny of his wearied brain; with his eyes scarce 
open, hunting for metaphors by the expiring lamp; and wait- 





Ie published a history of their | 
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left to crawl to the fountain. In the crowded hive of human 
life, they who build the cell, as they “who gather the-honey 
|| to store it well” are mutually useful and essential. But a- 
|| mong the various occupatious of society, agriculture obvious- 

ly holds a commanding rank. If the prince may proudly 
| say “I govern all;” and the soldier “I fight for all;” and the 
| merchant “I pay for all,” the farmer may hold up his head 
1 as high asthe rest, and with noble self complacency say, 
'| “[ feed all.” What would become of the operatives, and 
'| of what use would be the curious and exquisite machinery 
of the largest establishment, if the power wheel should cease 
its revolutions? Manufacturers and commerce, all of sci- 
| ence and all of art, all of intellectual as well as physical good, 

are dependent on agriculture. The agriculturul products 
| of one year are not more than sufficient for the consump- 


tion of the animal creation, until the succeeding harvest 
pours out its golden treasure: If the husbandman should 
remit his labors for a single seasou the human race must 
perish, What would philosophy do without bread! With- 
out agriculture the thundering wheel and the buzzing spind- 
les of the manufacturer must cease their gyrations. She too 
loads the buoyant arks of commerce, and bids them speed 
their flight to the remotest regions of the earth, and return 
deeply ftreighted with the treasures of foreign climes. 
Agriculture as a profession begins to occupy the rank 
among us to which it has a just claim. Some of the most 
distinguished men in our own and other countries, in the 
present and past ages, men as eminent for intellectual and 
moral attainments, as for the station which they have occu- 


ed in public affairs, have honored the profession and them- 
selves by engaging in its humblest labor and details; and 
have ingeniously confessed that they have found in its calm 
purswiis an inexhaustible source of interest and recreation, 
anda mere grateful pleasure than the brilliant scenes of pub- 
lic life afforded. ‘The elements of true dignity of charac- 
ter are integrity, usefulness, activity and intelligence. This 
beautiful vailey, watered by the beneficent stream, whose 
name it bears,and fenced by those magnificent highlands, 
which mark its progress to the ocean, presents in its farming 
population so many examples of this noble combination, that 
the profession of agriculture here, occupies a front rank a. 





innumerable worlds wheel on their ceaseless and eternal 
course through the regions of infinite space; does thou not 
discover the hand of a Superior Power, pointing out their 
path-way, and upholding the structures ofthe august uni- 
verse? Look, when clouds are there, piled up in the awful- 
ness of their grandeur, and the lightning rides forth on the 
car of destruction: Listen to the roll of the thunder, and 
to the rush of the tempest, as he sweeps through the shud. 
dering earth: Seest thou no God there? Hearest thou not 
the sound of his voice, and the rolling of his carriage 
wheels? 

Look on the bosom of the Ocean, when not a breath dis. 

turbs its dead repose, and it lies stretched out sg vast 
PPinirror reflecting the vast firmanent of heaven; Seest thou 
there no trace of Detiy? Look when the spirit of the deep 
has risen in his anger; when billow wars with billow; when 
the mountain waves seem to mingle with the sky, and dark. 
ness flings her awful shroud over the contending waters; 
leaving no cheerful ray to guide the hapless mariner to his 
haven: Seest thou not there a being of infinite power and 
greatness! 

Look on the beautiful eurth when she puts on her rich robe 
of fruits and flowers; when the fragrance of all that’s grate- 
fulto the senses is in her nostrils; and her voice is full 
of songs and melodious hymning: Dost thou not there dis. 
cern a power of love, and mercy, and holiness? 

Look, when dreadful Winter comes forth from his prison 
in the north, dealing ruin and terror; and covering the glori- 
ous sky with angry frowns, and threatening; all that’s beau- 
tiful in the earth retires before him, and he rides on trium- 
phant; marking his footsteps with grandeur and desolation! 
Seest thou there no august, nomighty hand? 

Look, once again, and behold the creature that walks up- 
right in the midst of creation, mark the immortality that 
beams from his countenance, and his look which penetrates 
the skies. ‘Then turn thy thoughts within and listen to the 
voice of thy own bosom: Observe all its workings, its fears, 
its hopes, its susceptibility of the most exquisite enjoyment 
and wretchedness; its anxious and ardent thirst for still great- 
er and greater knowledge; its earnest, constant and undy- 
ing cravings after something still unobtained, and still baried 
in mysterious future; and above all, its convulsive clinging 
to life, and its unutterable dread of ceasing tobe. Atheist— 
art thou not immortal? andis there no God? 








Derta or tHe Ocean.—The depth of the ocean isa 
point which has puzzled alike philosophers and practical 
men, and is after all left in a wide field of conjecture. The 
most probable guide is analagy, and the wisest men, judging 








pied in public regard, and the part which they have perform. | 














by this criterion, have presumed that the depth of the seg 
may be measured by the height of mountains, the highest 
of which are between 20,000 and 30,000 feet. The great- 
est depth that has been tried to be measured, is that found in 
the northern ocean, by Lord Mulgrave. He heaved outa 
very heavy sounding lead and gave out along with it, cable 
rope to the length of 4680 feet, without finding bottom. 





Deatu.—Death is a solemn eventto all. It is the sad 
fruit of sin. It ofien makes the saint tremble. It always 
plunges the sinner into wo. It separates from all earthly 
friends. It places the soul before God. It leads to an un. 
alterable state of being. It puts an end to all usefulness in 
the church. It prevents any further use of the means of 
grace. When that dread hour comes, the righteous will 
be righteous still, and the unholy will be unholy still. Oh! 
then how solemn, how important is death. To this event 
we are all exposed; none escape; it may overtake us in a 
moment; and if we are then lost, we are lost forever. Now, 
now only is the time to secure the salvation of your soul, 
Reader are you prepared for this solemn change? have you 
fled to Christ, who is the only hope set before us 1n the gospel? 
Remember, there is no other way to God; no other name 
given whereby we must be saved. His blood cleanseth 
from all sin. If this be neglected or despised, you must per- 
ish forever. May you be awakened to a serious concern 
about Death and Eternity, ere it is too late. 





A Lock or Harr.—Few things in this weary world are 
so delightful as keepsakes. Nordo they ever, to my heart 
at least, nor to my eye, lose their tender, their powerful 
charms! How slight, how small, how tiny a memorial, saves 
a beloved one from oblivion; worn on the finger; or close 
to the heart, especially ifthey be dead. No thought is so 
insupportable as that of entire, total,blank forgetfulness, when 
the creature that once laughed, and sung, and wept to us 
close by our side, or in our arms, is as if her smiles, her voice, 
her tears, her kisses had never been. She and them all 
swallowed up in the dark nothingness of the dust. 

Of all keepsakes, memorials, relics—most dearly, most 
devotedly do I love a little lock of hair; and ch! when the 
head it beautified has so long mouldered in the dust, how 
spiritual seems the undying glossaess of the sole remain- 
ing! All else gone to nothing, save and except that soft, 
smooth, burnished and glorious fragment of the apparelling 
that once hung in clouds and sunshine over an angel’s brow. 

Aye, a lock of hair is far better than any picture—it is 
part of the beloved object herself; it belongs to the tres- 
ses that often, long, long ago, may have been disheveled, 
like a shower of sunbeams,, over your beating breast! But 
now solemn thoughts sadden the beauty once so bright—so 
refulgent: the longer you gaze on it, the more and niore it 
seems to say, almost upbraidingly, “weepest thou no more 
for me?”’ and, indeed, a tear true to the imperishable affections 
in which all nature seemed to rejoice, bears witness, that 
the object to which it yearned is no more forgotten, now that 
she has been dead for so many, many long, weary days, 
months, years; that she was forgotten, during one hour of ab. 
scence that came like a passing sound between us and the 
sunshine of our living—her loving smiles. 








T ALLEYRAND.—A sententious manner, frigid politeness 
and an air of observation, formed an impenetrable shield 
round his diplomatic character. When among his intimate 
friends he was quite a different being. He was particular- 
ly fond of social conversation, which he usually prolonged 
to a very late hour. Familiar, affectionate, and attentive to 
the means of pleasing, he yielded to a kind of intellectual 
epicurism, and became amusing that himself might be amu- 
sed. He is the author of the bon-mot quoted somewhere by 
Champfort, where Ruhliers said, “I know not why I am 
called a wicked man, for! never, in the whole course of my 
life, committed but one act of wickedness.” The bishop of 
Autun immediately exclaimed, with his full sonorous voice 
and significant manner, “But when will this act be at an 
end?” One evening, at whist, while he was in London, a la- 
dy of fifty was mentioned as having married a footman. Sev- 
eral expressed their surprise at such a choice. “When you 
are mine,” said the bishop of Autun, “you do not count hon. 
ors.” His manner of story-telling is peculiarly graceful, 
and he is a model of good taste in conversation. Indolent, 
voluptuous, born to wealth and grandeur, he had yet during 
his exile, accustomed himself to a life of privation; and he 
liberally shared with his friends the only resources he had 
left, arising from the sale of the wreck of his superb library, 
which fetched avery low price, because even in London, 
party-spirit prevented a competition of purchasers. 








Deatu.—T he seeds of diseases are planted in our cousti- 
tutions by the hand of nature. The earth and the atmos- 
phere, whence we draw our life, are impregnated with death; 
health is made to operate in its own destruction. The food 
that nourishes the body, contains the elements of decay; the 
soul that animates it by the vivifying fire, tends to wear it 
out by its action; death lurks in ambush along our path. 


A wash of chloride of lime has been found an effectual 
remedy for the bite of an adder. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


—_— 


THE CONSOLER.—A TALE OF VOLTAIRE. 


The great philosopher Citophilus, said one day toa disconso- 
jate woman, who had good cause to be so: “Madam, the Queen 
of England, the daughter of the great Henry IV. was as unfor- 
tunate as yourself; they expelled her from her kingdom; she 
was near perishing on the ocean by tempests; she saw her royal 
husband expire on the scafforld.” I am sorry for her, said the 
lady; and she set herself to lament her misfortunes. “But,” said 
Citophilus, “remember Mary Stuart; she loved, very honorably, 
a brave musician who had a most beautiful counter-tenor. Her 
husband killed her musician before her eyes; and then her good 
friend and cousin, Queen Elizabeth, caused her head to be cut 
off, and ona scaffold covered with black, and having kept her 
eighteen years in prison.” “That is very cruel,” replied the lady; 
and she plunged again into her melancholy. “You have perhaps 
heard,” said the consoler, “of the beautiful Joan of Naples, who 
was captured and strangled?” “I have a confused recollection 
of it,” said the mourner. “1 must relate to you,” added the oth- 
er, “the fortune of a female sovereign who was dethroned in my 
time, and died in a desert island.” “I know all that story,” 
answered the lady. 

“Well, then, I am going to tell you what happened to another 
great princess, to whom | taught philosophy. She had @ lover, 
as all great and lovely princesses have: one evening, at the re- 
mote end of the palace garden, behind the beautiful shrubbery, 
her lover was kneeling in her presence, and kissing her hand de- 
youtly as if it had been a relic; the princess found it impossible 
to withdraw her hand from the resolute grasp of the young man; 
she did not try, to be sure, but then she knew it would be use- 
less; so she submitted with great fortitude: but just as her head 
inclined to one side, in the tenderest of all possible attitudes, an 
unseen hand dealt her a most unaflected cuff, which broke her 
side comb, and abolished her sweetest curl, and gave her a pain 
in the ear for three days. On turning round she encountered the 
angry visage of her royal father. The plebian lover, indignant 
at the outrage, seized a stone that lay by him, and broke the head 
of the intruder, who recovered with difficulty, and bears to this 
day the mark of the wound. The lover was condemned to death 
tor having broke the bead of a great prince. You may judge of 
the state in which the princess was, when they led her lover to 
be hanged. I saw her a long while in her prison: she talked to 
me of nothing but her misfortunes.” “Why, then, are you un- 
willing.I should think: of mine?” said the lady. “Because,” said 
the philosopher, “you ought not to think of them, and because 
so many great ladies have been unfortunate, it ill suits you to 
give way to despair. Think of Hecuba, think of Niobe.” “Ah,” 
said the lady, “‘if I had lived in their time, or in that of so many 
beautiful princesses, and if, to console them, you had related to 
them my calamities, think you they would have listened to 
you ?” . 

The next day the philosopher lost his only son, and was on 
the point of dying with griet. The lady prepared a list of all 
the kings who had lost their children, and carried it to the phi- 
losopher: he read it, found it very exact, and did not weep the 
less for that. Three months afterwards the philosopher was 
standing ina ball room, regaling his ears with music, his eyes 
with the evolutions of the dance, and his palate with pickled 
oysters. Asa Jad. flashed by him in the last whirl of a waltz, 
her snowy arm jarred his elbow and struck the plate from his 
hand. His courtevance darkened; he was a great philosopher 
and a very polite man; but he dJoved pickled oysters. The lady, 
having recovered her powers of speech after the waltz, turned to 
apologize—their eyes met, and they exclaimed in mutual aston- 
ishment—“My dear philosopher, is this you?” “My charming 
disconsolate, wiat are you doing here.” Neither could com- 
prehend how the other had so soon managed to become so gay. 
They considered the subject, and finally erected a statue to 
Time, with this inscription:— 

TO THE CONSOLER. 











A Ruse Le Guerre.—Stratagem as well as force is among 
all nations considered justifiable in war; but whether the conduct 
which is embraced in the anecdote which we are about to relate, 
should be considered strictly in accordance with the moral prin- 
ciples which ought to regulate the actions of men, we leave to 
casuists to decide. 

During the early part of the war with Great Britain, a small 
brig mounting about ten sixes with a crew of 40 er 50 men, 
sailed from New England ina letter of marque, with ee 
to cruise as a privateer for a certain length of time, and” capture 
prizes from the enemy. While cruising*in the latitude of the 
homeward-bound West Indiamen, the brig one morning fell in 
with a large ship, to which she gave chase, but the captain, an 
“old sea-dog,” on reconnoitering her through the spy glass, was 
satisfied that she mounted too many guns to contend with, with 
any prospect of success, and hauled off, much to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the crew, who attributed his conduct to want of spirit and 
courage. In fact, they were not backward in exhibiting their 
feelings, and the word coward was more than once bandied about 
the ship in the hearing of the captain. A few o afterwards 
the brig fellin with another vessel, Every stitch of canvass 
was spread, and just at night the chase was made out to be a’ 
large West Indiaman, apparently well armed and manned, and 
looked like an “ugly customer.” “Now,” said the Yankee cap- 
tain to his crew, ‘I wish you to listen, men, to whatI am going 
to say. I heard some of you muttering something not long 
since about cowards, and to oblige you I will give you an 
opportunity of testing the courage of every man on board. You 
see that ship ahead. She is pierced for twenty four guns, and 
probably carries sixteen at least, of heavy inetal. The ship shall 
be my prize before two hours. So look out for squalls. If some 





of you don’t loose the number of your mess, I’m mistaken. But 
mind ye, no backing out. Cowards, ha!” The crew looked 
rather blank at this pithy harangue, but dared not remonstrate. 
They were caught in their toils, and resolved to fight it out like 
sen, 

Night éame on, but they still kept sight of the Englishman.— 








| It was about half past eight in the evening, when they ranged 


up within hail on the weather quarter of their more bulky an- 

tagonist, who had every man at quurters, evidently prepared for 

a brush, and with his high bulwarks and numerous deck lan- 

thorns, presented rather a formidable appearance. The cuptain 

of the brig seized his speaking trumpet, and in a peremptory 

manner hailed the ‘strange. “Ship thoy!” “Hallo!” Heave 

too—and I'll send my boat on board.” “What brig is that, 

prey?” “The Umtéd States brig Argus!” “Aye, aye, sir!” — 

John Bull thought it would be madess to contend with the U. S. 

brig Argus, which was well known to bea crack Sloop of War 

of wens, Boe, and accordingly backed his maintopsai: without 

further patley. ‘The Yankees were thunderstruck at their cap- 

tain’s impudence. But the quarter boat was lowered, and offi- 

cered and manned immediately in true man-of-war style. The 

American officer ascended the gang way of the English ship, 

with a “swab” on his shoulder. “What ship is this?” said he, 

in authoritative tune, assoon as be reached the deck. “The 

English ship Cernavon Castle, sir, from Barbadoes, bound to 

Bristol,” returned the Englishman submissively. “Then, sir, you 

will please to step in the boat with your papers, and return with 

me on board the Argus. Mr. Simpson,” said he to the captain’s 
clerk, who filled the post of a middy on this occasion, “1 leave 
you with the men in charge of the ship! will proceed to put 
the prisoners in irons, ready to be transferred to the Argus.”— 
When the ®ritish captain arrived long-side the Argus, he was 
astonished at her diminutive size—when he got on ad, he saw 
at ence that he had been duped; but tlien it was too late to rem- 
edy the evil. “Sir,” said he to the Yankee -captain, more in an- 
ger than in sorrow, “you told ‘me this vessel was the United 
States brig Argus.” “And I told you the truth, sir. Hername 
is the Argna, and she belongs to the United States!” 





_ Exrraorprinary instaXce or Courage.—While Murat was 
in Madrid he was anxious to communicate with Junot in Portu- 
gal; but all the roads to Lisbon swarmed with guerillas, and 
with the troops composing Gastanos’ army. Murat mentioned 
his embarrassments to Baron Strogonoff, the Rnssian Ambassa- 
dor to Spain. Russia, it is well known, was at that time not 
only the ally but the friend of France. M. de Strogonoff told 
Murat that it was the easiest thing m the world. “The Russian 
Admiral Siniavin,” said he, “is inthe port of Lisbon; give me the 
most intelligent of your Polish lancers; I,will dress him up in a 
Russian uniform, and entrust him with despatches for the « u../- 
ral—you will give him your instructions verbally, and all will go 
well even if he should be taken prisoner a dozen times between 
this and Lisbon, for the insurgent army is so anxious to obtain 
our neutrality, that it will be careful not to furnish a pretext for 
a rupture.” 

Murat was delighted with this ingenious scheme. He asked 
Krasinski, the commandant of the lancers, to find him a brave 
and intelligent young man. 
dant brought the prince a young man of his corps, for whom he 
pledged his life; his name was Leckinski, and he was but eigh- 
teen years old. Murat was moved to see so young aman court 
so imminent a danger; for, if he were detected, his doom was 
sealed, Murat could not help remarking to the Pole the risk he 
was about torun. The youth stnileds “Let your imperial high- 
ness give me my instructions,” answered he, respectfully, “and 
I will give a good account of the mission I have been honored 
with, I thank his highness for having chosen me from among 
my comrades, for all of them would have courted this distine- 
tion.” ‘The prince argued favorably from the young man’s mod- 
est resolution. The Russian ambassador gave him his despatch- 
es; he put ona Russian uniform and set out for Portugal. 

The first two days passed over quietly, but on the afternoon 
of the third, Leckinski was surrounded by a body of Spaniards, 
who disarmed him, and dragged him before the commanding of- 
ficer. Luckily for the youth, it was Castanos himself. Leck- 
inski was awé@re that he was lost, if he were discovered to be a 
Frenchman, consequently he determined, on the instant, not to 
Jet a single word of French escape him, and to speak nothing 
but Russian or German, which he spoke with equal fluency. The 
cries of rage of his captors announced the fate which awaited 
him, and the horrible murder of General Rene, who had perish- 
ed in the most dreadful tortures but a few weeks before, as he 
was going to join Junot, was sufficient to freeze the very blood. 
“Who are you?” said Castanos, in French, which language he 
spoke perfectly well, having been educated in France. Leck- 
inski looked at the questioner, made a sigwand answered in 
German, “I do not understand you.” Castanos spoke German, 
but he did not wish to appear personally in the matter, and sum- 
moned one of the officers of his staff who went on with the 
examination. ‘I'he young Pole answered in Russian or German, 
but never let a single syllable of French escape him. He might, 
however, easily have forgotten himself, surrounded as he was, by 
a crowd eager for his blood, and who waited with savage impa- 
tience to have him declared guilty, that is, a Frenchman, to fall 
on him and murder him. But their fury was raised to a height 
which the general himself could not control, by an incident 
which seemed to cut off the unhappy prisoner from every hope 
of escape. One of Castanos’ aid-de-camps, one of the fanati- 
cally patriotic, who were so numerous in this war, and who 
from the first had denounced Leckinski as a French spy, burst 
into the room, dragging with him a man wearing the brown jack- 
et, tall hat, and red plume of a Spanish peasant. “Look at this 
man, and then say if it is true that he is aGerman or a Russian. 
He is aspy, I swear by my soul.” 

The peasant, meanwhile, was eyeing the prisoner closely.— 
Presently his dark eye lizhted up with the fire of hatred. “Es 
Frances, he is a Frenchman!” exclaimed he clapping his hands. 
And he stated, that having been to Madrid a few weeks before, 
he had been put in requisition to carry forage to the French bar- 
racks; and, said he, “I recollect that this is the man who took 
my load of forage, and gave me a receipt. I was near him an 
hour, and I recollect him. When we caught him I told my com- 
rade, this is the French officer I delivered my forage to.” This 
was correct. Castanos probably discerned the true state of the 
case, but he was a generous foe. He proposed to let him pursue 


his journey, for Leckinski still insisted that he was a Russian, i} 





Two days afterwards the comman- | 


and could not be made to understand awordofFrench. Butthe 
moment he ventured a hint of the kind a thousand threatening 
voices were raised against him, and he saw that cl 
was impossible, “But,” said he, “will you then risk a quarrel wi 
Russia, whose neutrality we are anxiously asking fort” “No,” 
said the officer, “but let us try this man.” Leckinski understood 
all, for he was acquainted with Spanish. He was removed and 
thrown into a room worthy to have been one of the dungeons of 
the inquisition in its best days. 
When the Spaniards took him prisoner he had eaten nothing 
since the previous evening, and when his dungeon door was 
closed on him he had fasted for eighteén hours; no wonder, 
then, what with exhaustion, fatigue, anxiety and the agony of 
his dreadful situation, that the unhappy prisoner fell almost sense- 
less on his hard couch. N ight soon closed in and left him to 
realize in its gloom, the foll horror of his hopeless situation. 
He was brave of course; but to die at eighteen; ’tis sudden. 
But youth and fatigue finally yelded to the approach of sleep, 
and he was soon buried in rtdbiied slumber. He had slept per- 
haps two hours, when the door of his dungeon opened slowly 
and some one entered with cautious steps, hiding with his hand 
the light of a lamp; the visiter bent over the prisener’s couch, 
the hand that sdaded the lamp, touched him on the shoulder, and 
in asweet aud silvery voice,a woman’s voice, asked him, “Do you’ 
want toeat?” The young Pole, awakened suddenly by the glare 
of the lamp, by the touch and the word of the female, rose upon 
his couch and with eyes only half opened, said in German, ‘What 
do you want?” ‘Give The man something to eat at once,’ said 
Castanos, when he heard the result of the first experiment, ‘and 
let him go, he is not a Frenchman. How could he have beenso 
far master of himself? the thing is impossible.” But, though 
Leckinski was supplied with food he was detained a prisoners 
The next morning he w ken to & spot where he could see the 
mutilated corpses of ‘ten ‘Pfenchman who had been cruelly mas- 
sacred by the peasantry of Trunillo, and he was threatened with 
the same death. But the noble youth had promised not to fail, 
and not a word, not an accent, not a gesture or look betrayed 
him. 

Leckinski, when taken back to his prison hailed it with a sort 
of joy; for twelve hours he had had nothing but gibbets and 
death, in its most horrid forms before his eyes, exhibited to him 
by men with the looks and passions of demons. He slept, how- 
ever, after the harrassing excitements of the day, and soundly 
too; when in the midst of his deep and deathlike slumbers, the 


door opened gently, some one drew near his couch, and the same . 


soft voice whispered in his ear, ‘Arise and come with me. We 
wish to save your life. Your horse is ready.’ And the brave 
young man, hastily awakened by the words, ‘twe wish to save your 
life, come,’ answered, still in German—‘What do you want!’— 
Castanos, when he heard of this experiment and its result, said 
that the Russian was a noble young man; he saw the true state 
of the case. The next morning early, four men came to take 
him before a sort of court martial, composed of officers of Cas~ 
tanos’ staff. During the walk they uttered most horrible threats 
against him; but true to his determinations, he pretended not to 
understand them. When he came before his judges he seemed 
to gather what was going on from the arrangements of the tri- 
bunal and not from whiat lie heard s¢id-wround bim, and he asked 
in German where his interpreter was? he was sent for and the 
examination commenced, It turned at first upon the motive of 
his journey from Madrid to Lisbon, He answered by showing 
his despatches to Admiral Siniavan and ‘his passport. Spitesef 
the presence and the vehement assertions of the peasant, he per- 
sisted in the same story and did not contradict himself once,-— 
‘Ask him,’ said the presiding officer, at last, ‘if he loves the 
Spaniards, as he is not a Frenchman?’ ‘Certainly,’ said Leckin- 
ski, ‘I like the Spanish nation; and I esteem it for its noble char- 
acter; I wish our two nations were friends,’ ‘Colonel,’ said the 
interpreter to the president, ‘the prisoner says that he hates us 
because we*make war like banditti, that he despises us, and that 
his only regret is that he cannot unite the whole nation in one 
man, to end this odious war at a single blow.’ 

While he was saying this, the eyes of the whole tribunal were 
attentively watching the slightest movement of the prisoner's 
countenance, in order to see what effect the interpreter’s treach- 
ery would have upon him, But Leckinski expected to be put to 
the test in some way, and was determined to baffle all their at- 
tempts, . 

“Gentlemed; said Castanos, ‘it seems to me that this you 
man cannot be suspected, the peasant must be deceived. The 
prisoner may pursue his journey, and when he reflects on the 
hazard of our position, he will find the severity we have been 
oblig@d to age excusable.’ Leckinski’s arms and despatches were 
returned, he received a free pass,and this noble youth came vic- 
torious out of the severest trial that the human spirit can be 
put to. [Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes, 








A Dovstr Fisn.—A pair of cat fish were taken alive ina 
shrimp net, at the Cape Fear river, near Fort Johnston, N.C. 
in August 1833, and presented to Professor Silliman. One of 
them is 3 1-2, and the other 2 1-2 inches long, including the tail, 
the smallest, emaciated and of sickly appearance. They are 
connected in the manner of the Siamese twins, by the skin at 
the breast, which is marked by a dark streak, at the line of the 
union. The texturé*and color, otherwise, of the skin, is the 
same as that of the belly. The mouth, viscera, &c. were entire 
and perfect in each fish, but,on withdrawing the entrails, thro’ 
an incision made on one side of the abdomen, the connecting in- 
tegument was found to be hollow, and nothing resisted a flexi- 
ble probe from passing through from one tothe other. This 
operation was performed with great care, with the tender and 
soft end of a spear of grass drawn from a n plant; but there 
was no appearance of the entrails of one having come in con- 
tact with those of the other, for the integument was less than 
one tenth of an inch in its whole thickness, and in length, from 
the body or trunk of one fish to the other, it was. three tenths 
and in the water, when the t fish was in its natural position, 
the other could by the length and pliancy of its skin, swim in 
nearly the same position. It was not ascertaincd whether they 
were of different sexes or of the same. 
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. the wheels passed over his body which caused his death. 


robable they 
were of almost equal! size and strength; but one, rn of better 
fortune,’ or exercising more ingenuity and industry than the oth- 
er, gained a trifling ascendency, which he improved to increase 
the disparity, and by pushing his extended mouth in advance of 
the other, seized the choicest and most of the foed for himself.— 
Yet, though he probably hated the incumbrance of his compan- 
ions, and wished the ‘marriage tie cut asunder,’ he afforded pro- 
tection to his ‘wealker half’ and could not eat it without swal- 
lowing himself. [Silliman’s Journal. 


























Latr AND ImporTANT FROM ENoLanp.—LBy the arrival of the packet 
ship Europe, Capt. Marshall, from Liverpool, we have received dates 
from that place up to the evening of the 16th July,’ and London to 
the 15th. By this arrival, we have received intelligence of the resig- 
nation of Earl Grey as Premier of England. The changes in the 
ministry, in consequence of his resignation, it is said will be few.— 
Lord Melbourn, formerly secretary of the Home Office, has been 
called to the Premiership, and Lord Duncannon will fill the vacancy 
occasioned by his removal from that department. !t is also rumored 
that Lord Durham is going to Ireland in the capacity of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and Mr. Tennyson has been named his Secretary. The new 
arrangements are said to be very annoying to Lord Brougham, whois 
stated to have resigned the Seals und gone down to Windsor to have 
an audience with King. ‘The general impression is that the new 
Cabinet is not composed of materials of @ enduring quality. 

The Standard, on the authority of theif Paris correspondent, an- 
nounces the arrival of Don Carlos in Spain. He reached Bayonne 
on the 8th inst. and of the following day entered Spain, where he is 
stated to have been extremely well received by the people. What 
effect this interferénce may have ni contest now going on in 







that unhappy country, itis impossibl foretell. Baron de Haber 
has been charged by Don Carlos to coffffact toa loan of 125 million 
of Francs, which he has sueeeeded in effecting with one of the first 
houses in Paris. Besides the misery of the civil war raging in Spain, 
dreadful storms are devastating the north, and the cholera is raging 
unchecked in the south. [N. Y. Transcript. 


Aw orrictous InrerpreterR.—On Saturday last, a gentleman who 
recently arrived in this city from Mexico, being desirous of making 
some purchases of different merchants, procured an interpreter of the 
name of Rose, (a Mexican who had been located in the city about 
two years, ) to go round with him and assist in making the purchases. 
Rose accompanied the Mexican through Pearl street, and officiated in 
buying goods to the amount of several thousand dollars. In the 
course of the day, Rose procured a carman, and went to all the stores 
where he and his Mexican employer had been in the morning, and 
took the goods away in the name of his friend, whose references were 

for any amount, in the estimation of the Pearl street merchants, 
who let Rose have the goods, because, owing to their ignorance of the 
Mexican language, they thought he was a principal in the purchases. 
When the truth came to be known, they lodged a complaint at the 
Police Office, and oflicers were despatched in pursuit of Rose, who 
had left the city with the goods, leaving behind him a thorn in the 
side of his Mexican friend, which will not be easily extracted. [b. 





A Crazy Orricen.—A marshal by the name of Callander who has 
become deranged by frequent intemperance, proceeded to the Albany 


pew Irhnah rived Boras Eo pina, t ood, ouncing y= 
poor ‘ t him is to the 
police ‘him w ving committed a rey to the 
amount of $37, in gold. The effice not being open at that hour, 
he left the baggage at the watch bowse, and marched his!prisoner over 
half the city between that time and 9 o'clock, wien he again brought 

up. tables were turned upon him, however, for the Irish- 
man was liberated, and the marshal locked up in the lunatic “ae. 

[Ib. 


_ 





Dagaprvut Hurricane.—At about 4 o'clock, on the afternoon of 
Thursday last, this city and vicinity was visited by a tremendous storm 
of wing and hail; accompanied by a perpetual roar of thunder, in 
which Bouses were unroofed, chimneys blown down, fences, trees, 
and shrubbery prostrated, and one house, and several barns complete- 
ly demolished. During the whole afternoon, signs of'an approach- 
ing storm was discoverable to the west, but we believe few anticipa- 
ted that any thing of a serious nature was about to occur. At the 
time mentioned, however, the elements seemed to burst upon us in 
all their fury; the rain descended in torrents, inundating our streets; 
while the hail exceeded in size and quantity, any thing we have ever 
before witessed. Many of our most valuable edifices, are but wrecks 
of their former splendor. The course of the storm appeared to be 
E. 8. E., and nearly a mile in width; that is, the most furious part 
of the vane which was, however felt over a much more extensive 
tract of country. Of the amount of damage we cannot speak with 
any ae of certainty; it must be considerable. One thing is re- 
markable, that during all this war of the elements, no lives were lost, 
and none seriously injured. [Oneida (Utiea) Democrat. 


Distressine Accipents.—On Tuesday last, a childl®f Mr. S. M. 
Perine, in attempting to catch hold of the rope immediately in front 
of Engine No. 3, was thrown down, and before obsegyed by the men, 
On Thurs- 
day afternoon, asa boat was passing under Genesee st. bridge, a little 
gitl, about 10) years old, achild of Mr. Fielding of Rochester, being 
on the deck, came in contact with the bridge, which knocked her 
down, and her head, falling between the bridge and a sinall cask, was 
dreadfully crushed, which cavsed immediate death. The father, but 
a few weeks since, buried his wife, and he was now on a journey to 
New Jersey, with another child’ six years old, intending to leave his 
bereaved offspring with his friends there. Ib. 








ARREST OF SIX PERSONS CHARGED WITH BEING CONCERNED IN THE BUR- 
NING OF Tur, Convent.—We learn from Charlestown that six persons 
have been arrested by the civil authority of that town, charged with 
a participation in the late incendiary outrage. One of them when 
first apprehended and charged with the crime, immediately pleaded 

ilty and offered to give evidenc® against his accomplices. The of- 

was accepted, onl ts a clue was obtained to the whole nefarious 
transaction. The examination was commenced on Thursday and 
continued through the whole of yesterday before Justices Soley and 
Tufts, by the Attorney General for the Commonwealth and several 
legai gentlemen for trial. Anonymous letters are said to have been 
received by the magistrates, threatening to burn the town if the pros- 
ecution of the accused were persisted in. [ Bost. Atlas. 


Iwzrricrency or Capitan, Pustsuments.—Sanguinary punishments 
are of little efficacy in preventing crime: the axe will certainly cut 
down the full grown tree, but new sprouts shoot rapidly out of the 
grouad when it is manured with gore. (Tutti Frutti. 
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took place at Monaghan, in which one man lost his life. It arose out 
of the late election in that county. 


France.—From the returns of the late elections it appears that the 
Ministers will have a yery large majority in the House of Deputies. 
Their force is estimated about 230, that of the opposition about 90, 
and the no party men 50. The Carlists have returned only about a 
dozen of their friends. 


Spraiv.—Letters from Madrid of the 5th of June received at Paris 
express great doubts whether the disease that had occasioned so much 
apprehension in the Spanish capital was any thing more than the or- 
dinary cholera morbus. The Cortes, however, were to meet at the 
appointed time, ifthe cholera came in good earnest or not. 
place of their first meetings was most likely to be transferred to the 
town of Segovia, in the province of the same name, on account of 
that town's proximity to the royal residence of San Ildefonso, to which 
the Regent has, in her alarm about the cholera, lately retired. 

Don Francisco Martinez De La Rosa has issued a proclamation, in 
the name of the Queen) setting forth the facts and circumstances 
which daily present the gause of the Jegitimate throne ond the nation 

sin a more favorable point of view, and which form thg basis of their 
present welfare and their fature hopes. 

Portucat.—The news from Lisbon relates chiefly to the health of 
Don Pedro, which seems to have received a considerable shock, though 
at the latest dates he was convalescent. Nothing could be more 





| alarming than the symtoms while they lasted—fever and spitting of 


blood; but the latest bulletin describes those symptoms as having dis- 
appedred, and calculates generally on his restoration. General Ba- 
con had been tried on the charges preferred against him by General 
Saldanha, and, to the surprise of every one, was found guilty, and 
sentenced to six month's imprisonment. The meeting of the Cortes 
waslooked forward to with great anxiety. 





Beicium.—King Leopold, it is said, is soon to become the proprie- 
tor of the magnificent Chatean of Eu. Orders have been given by 
ihe Belgian Government for the immediate repair of the citadel of 
Antwerp. The contract for the masonry-work has been taken by a 
builder of Ostend at 227,000fr. The King and Queen of Belgium 
had proceeded to France, and left Paris on the 11th ult. for Rouen 
to meet the royal family of France. 


Turxey.—It is confidently reported that Tahir Pacha is about to 
be removed from the head of the fleet, and will be replaced by Halil 
Pacha, the Sultan's son-in-law, who has already once before filled 
the post of Capudan Pacha. The command of the artillery, it is 
said, will be given to Mustafa Pacha, late Governor of Tricola, and 
formerly Chief Secretary, whose Pashalik will be conferred on Tahir, 
by whom it will be considered as an honorable exile. A fire broke 
out in Smyrna some short time since which consumed buildings and 
other property to the estimated amount of 100,000/._ The chief suf- 
ferers are Mr. John Lee, Mr. Maltass, Mr. Gout and Mr. Atkinson. 


AyoruerRiot.—New England, the ‘‘land of steady habits,’’ has 
finally adopted the mob law, so popular of late in our own state. A 
most wanton and disgraceful violation of the peace and destruction 
of property was perpetrated at Charlestown, Mags. on Monday night 
of last week. Phe papers are filled with statements respecting the 
circumstances connec tod with the affair, which we have neither room 
nor disposition to copy. The following brief account, which must 
suffice at present, we take from the New Yorker: 

‘*For some weeks ramor has been ye ey | circulated 
that a young lady had been induced to enter the Catholic Convent 
near Charlestown, as a nun, had escaped, peen retaken, and induced 
to remain for a week or two.under a pledge that she should then be 
honorably dismissed, but at the expiration of the period she was no 
where to |« found, and the inference was deemed irresistible that she 
must have either been immured in a dungeon or inhumanly murdered; 
and the story was very naturally laid the foundation of a prodigious 
excitement, There was just enough truth in it to hold together. A 
young lady had eloped from the nunnery, but returned of her own 
free will and declared that she escaped uncer the influence of men- 
tal alienation, and did not wish to abandon her seclusion. ‘‘How- 
ever on Monday, groups began to collect in the neighborhood of the 
convent, and early in the evening a disposition was evinced to pro- 
ceed to riotous and lawless measures. AtI11 o’clock several tar bar- 
rels were burned to collect the hopeful devotees of anarchy, and to 
attract the attention of their compatriots in Boston, who flocked to 
the scene of action in geat numbers. The inmates of the convent 
and the buildings connected with it were then aroused and ordered to 
take eare of themselves forthwith: and so furious was the mob that 
the attack was actually commenced before the females, (mostly chil- 
dren,) had fairly effected their escape, and it is even said that the 
Abbess was rudely treated to compel her to accelerate her retreat. The 
building was then set on fire in the second story, and, together with 
the Chapel, the Bishop’s Lodge, and other buildings entirely consum- 
ed. ‘The loss is estimated at $50,000, as the whole of the costly 
and valuable furniture was destroyed; and the insurance, which was 
but £2,000, will not apply to losses of this kind. The ruffians broke 
open the cemetry, and inspected the contents of one coffin, but did 
not seem inclined to continue their investigations in that quarter. 
The fire engines were on the ground in ample season, but declined to 
interfere for the preservation of the nunnery. The mob dispersed at 
day-light on the following morning. 

‘A meeting was called on Tuesday afternoon at Faneuil Hall Bos- 
ton, at which about 5,0@0attended, and resolved at all hazards to pro- 
tect the Catholics in the fall enjoyment of their rights, expressed their 
utter abhorrence at the outrage, appointed astrong committee of which 
Harrison Gray Otis is chairman, to ferret out the ringleaders in this 
dastardly affair, and bring them to condign punishment. A similar 4 
meeting was held in Charlestown, and a reward of $1,900 offered for 
the detection of the miscreants. This is rendered difficult by the fact 
that they appeared in disguise and with painted faces.” 





Asotuer.—Philadelphia has been the scene of a riot. more shock- 
ing if possible, in its results, than either those at New-York or Charles- 
town. It originated in an attack made by a number of colored per- 
sons on a small party of young men, who, more fond of their own 
gratification than the public peace, had intruded themselves upon the 
amusements of the blacks. On Tuesday evening, the friends of the 
young men assembled, and commenced an attack upon the dwellings 
of the supposed offenders; destroying their houses; throwing their 
furniture and bedding into the streets, to which they set fire; and in 
many instances beating & insulting the old and confiding blacks. 
These disturbances were continued on Wednesday evening. Many 
brick dwellings, oceupied by colored persons of respectability, receiv- 
ed the same fate of the more humble tenements of their devoted fel 


But the | 
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6 treatment receive 
, at the hands of the mob. The police was finally enabled to put a 


We trust the most rigoroy 
treatment will be pursued towards these fiends in human shape. The 4 
should be learnt a lesson, that the rights, even of an African, are oo 





Deata sy Licursinc.—We leain from a late number of the Cay. 
lisle, Pa. Herald, that a melancholy occurrence took place in the yj) 
lage of Mechanicsburg, 8 or 10 miles from that borough, during th, 
storm of Saturday evening last. It appeares that the dwelling hous 
of Mr. Christian Poorman, situated in the village, was strac. with 
lightning about dusk; the fluid first struck the gable end of the hong, 
and thence descending, a portion of it penetrated the common sittin, 
room, where the family were then assembled. The shock was om 
sually severe, and instantaneously deprived two of the inmates 
existence! a brother and sister, the former aged 17, and the latter @ 
They were sitting near each other in the presenee of their parents gng 
other members of the family, and the fatal shaft deprived them of fif, 
without changing their position. Death left them as it found them 
sitting side by side in the family circle. Another of the brothers wa, 
prostrated by the shock, but he speedily recovered. The rest of th. 
family escaped injury. [Baltimore Patriot, 

Sream-boat punt at Sea.—The Norfolk Beacon of the lthstaty 
that “‘the steamer Walter Raleigh, Gardner, master, bound to Elia, 
beth City, (N. C.) to Charleston, (S. C.) was entirely consumed 
Tuesday night, the 5th instant, off Georgetown, (3. C.) She wy 
discovered to be on fire about 8 o'clock, P. M. when about 15 mil 
from land, and 0 rapid were the flames that the efforts of the crew ty 
save her were utterly fruitless. All hands (10 in number, including 
Mr. James T. Soutter, of the firm of Robert Soutter & Son, of this 
Borough, one of the owners, ) took to the small boat, saving none of 
their baggage, and, after great exertion and imminent danger, reach. 
ed the shore through the surf and breakers. She was owned 
Messrs, Robert Pestier & Son, who hac her fitted up for the run be. 
tween Charlestén and Columbia, and was insured by the Vifginia Jp. 
surance Company at Richmond, Virginia.’’ We learn by the Cherler 
ton Patriot that the crew were picked up by the schooner Rice Plant, 
Capt. Corson, and arrived at Charleston on the 6th instant. 








Cor. Isrart Munro.—Vhis gentleman, says the N. Y. Commercial 
was attacked on Tuesday evening, at his lodgings, with the Cholem, 
and yesterday, between eleven and twelve o'clock, was removed to 
Duane-street hospital, where he expired a few minutes after he was 
brought into the house. He was formerly from Boston, and 
of large property, but removed to Kentucky after the late war, where, 
by unfortuuate investments, he lost it, and returning as far east as 
this city, resumed his profession of the law in which he was en 
until the time of his death. He wasa gentleman of good education, 
respectabie talents, aud won universal respect. He had been ill for 
some days previous to bis death. His age was 57. 





SUMMARY. 

M. Saudre, the inventor ofa musical language and telegraph, at a recent exhi- 
bition in Paris, has proved that twelve telegraphic signals, expressed by twelve 
sounds of the elarion, would suffice to co::municate all the combination of by 
man thought. * 


It is rumored the Princess Victoria is to be marriedto Prinee am, son of 
the Prince of Orange. So. that the British throne, the prize the father sought and 
lost by his successful and destined evil genius, Leopokl, may yet be by the 
son. 


Since the commerce of the Rhine pao boce Unaue 
dated with and another lite ise is 
Prussia army on thé banks of that river, to : 
gratify her asaster, Autocrat. 9 : 


The king of Ava and his queen, together with his people, by inet sccoune, 
were eng in a forty-nine day’s celebration on the occasion of the younged 
duughter of the royal pair having her ears bored. 


The heat of the sun was so excessive in London during the last week of Sune, 
that the faces af those who had business to transact out of doors, bore the ap 
pearance of a “roast leg of pork.” , P 


Another instance of the great danger attending the use of the spirit lamp, oe 
curred on Friday night in Middugh, near Henry-street, Brooklyn. A young Wo 
man by the name of Reed, had her clothes set On fire by the burning vapor of one 
of these conveniences, which had accidentally burst, and rar into the street liter- 
ally covered with flames, which rose two feet above her head. Fortunately Wey 
Were so promptly extinguished, that, though dreadfully burnt, hopes are enter. 
tained of her recovery. (N. Y¥. Cour. & Eng 


A valuable silvyerchalice which was placed in its tabernacle, and deposited for 
safe keeping in the convent at Charleston, was stolen by the mob and carried of 


It is related of aclergyman in the north of England, who lived to a very 
age, that during his life time he married*and buried his father and mother; he alee 
christened his wife,and whentbey married, published the banns himself. 


The change in the English Ministry has caused considerable agitation in Paris 
which is not astonishing, considering the close connection which has existed te 
tween the late British Cubinet and that of Louis Phillipe. The Paris papers are 
= full of speculations in relation to the course of England and France towards 

ussia. 





An unusual number of elections occurred in the United Kingdom in June, and, 
contrary to expectation, all have been in England, Ireland and Scotland, with 


_ one or two exceptions, in favor of Reform candjdates, 





At Dublin, (lreland,) a medal, valued at fifty guineas, was recently presented 
.& ac 1ittee to Mr. J. Hilliard, for manfacturing a penknife which contained 
873 bh . 


The ay! and Queen of Great Britain intend visiting Scotland this season the 
palace of Hulfrood is already undergoing repairs for their reception. 








In several towns in Englarid the incendiaries had burnt many valuable houses. 
the despicable and cowardly practice of throwing oil of vitriol on women’s dree- 
es, still prevails. 


The inhabitants of Newfoundland have suffered to be ex’ at auction, the 
furniture and trapping of their speaker, (Henry J. Bolton, .,) Which was se 
zed for rent. he articles were sold on Friday, the 4th of July, and 
211. 10s. The sum for which they were taken in execution, was 1501. 


The Boston Advocate has a paragraph exhibiting a frightful picture of death 
caused by intemperance, a few days since. Two lads who had been hunting. 
called for water at a house in that town occupied by a miserable drunkard, and 
there found the wretched man dead upon the floor, with his throat cut frome 
to ear, and his wife quietly sleeping on a bed in the same room. She was after- 
wards found to Nave received asevere wound on the head, and a two quart 

partly filled with “New England particular,” was discovered secreted in an 

chest, procured, says the Advocate, from a “‘drunkery” kept in a@ neighboring 
town. (N. ¥. Cour. & Eng. 


The Boston Courier says, “The British steamboat Cape Breton, which arrived 
here a few days since from Halifax, cleared yesterday for New-York. she has 
made some pleasant and expeditious trips about our harbor; and we 
her object has been to show that Sidney coal deserved peeference as fuel for 
steam boats, both for its cheapness and power. 


We are info: that Mr. David Hogg, brother of the Ettrick Shepherd, hes 
arrived with his family, and proceeded to Siver Lake, Pennsylvania, where be 
intends to establish his future residence. 4 


It ought to be known generally, that persons struck with lightning, and app® 
ad, are sometimes —se by the copious application of cold water 


The Baltimore Patriot says: “It is understood that Gen. Chambers accepts the 

Judgeship, consequently his seat in the U. 8. Senate will be vacaied, and as Coa- 

will be in session before the meeting of the next t 

is presumed the vacancy will be temporarily filled at the next meeting of 
Governor and Couucil in October next.” ‘s 
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~ About five hundred dollars of the old bills stolen from the Bank of Norfolk, were 
received on Saturday by Messrs. Gilbert & Sons, brokers, from a broker in New 
‘ork, and presented for payment, which the cashier refused, and the bilis are aow 
under protest. 


The city of Utica contains 10,119 inhabitants. Gain in 4 years, 1786. Schen- 
ectady contains 5,773 inhabitants. Increase in 4 years, 1505. 


The Secretary of War, has, other items of retrenchment, stricken off 
ene cent a mile, from the travelling allowance of the officers of the army. 


it is said that the Hon. Lewis Cass will resign his seat in the Cabinet, and re- 


tire to Cincinnati, where he intends taking up his residence. 


Notes of the Bank of Utica, p ing to be of the denomination of “Three 
Dollars,” are in circulation, altered from the genuine ones. They are counter- 
agned, “Wm, B. Wells, Cash. B. B.” and the alteration is remarkably well done, 
put can be detected in a close examination of the word “T? ee.” 


The In liana State Loan of $500,000 has been taken by Messrs. Prime, Ward & 
Co.; J. & 8. Josephs, of New-York, and R. & J. Phillips, of Philadelphia, at 
one dollar and five cents the hundred dollars. 


The Montreal Herald says a riot occurred on Thursday among the emigrants 
on board the Patrtot, which might have increased considerably, bad it not been 
for the exertions of Capt. Rayan and the crew, one of which, in particular, adopt- 
ed the remedy so often used in the steam packets between Glasgow and London- 
derry, Viz. pumping the water of the engine on the refractory passengers. In the 
present instance, we are happy to state it had the desired effect. 


The celebration of the two hundredth Anniversary of the Incorporation of Ips- 
wich, which took piace on Saturday, went off well. The orations are highly spo- 
ken of. The Salem Gazette informs us that the chairs oceupiet at the table 
the President of the Day, (Nathapiel J. Lord, esq.,) and several of the Clergy, 
were the identical ones brought from England, by the Puritans, two hundred years 
ago, and some excellent pears from a scion brought out at the same time, consti- 
‘ued part of the desert. {N. ¥. Com. 


Gen. Joe Smith, the Mormon Chief, with his followers, have returned to their 
old head quarters, Geauga co., Ohio. After baving dragged his men nearly 900 
oiiles, he now declares, it is said, the only cause of his marching his army to the 
Missouri, was for the purpose of carrying supplies and money to his en in 
that state. 


The spirited movements of the civil authorities, | acked roe volunteers of the 
military, have checked the spirit of ruin which disgraced Philadelphia last week, 
We believe that nothing, in the way of disorder, marked the movements on Fri- 
day and Saturday. The spirited conduct of citizens, in a to aid the 
authorities, insures peace and quietness. Phil Gaz. 


On Monday morning of last week, aman by the name of Wm. nolds, of 
Dover, Mass., came to his death by a blow from his father, npwards of 70 years of 
age, with a fire shovel, the edge of which penetrated the unfortunat< :nan’s skull, 
imto and through a portion of the brain. ‘The outrage was committed in a fit of 
intemperance. 





Last Monday, as two girls, seven years of age, were passing hand in hand over 
a bridge at Concord, they aan on a plank, one end of which had become remo- 
ved from the sleeper on which it should rest, and were instantly precipitated into 
the river and drowned. 


On Saturday the 9th instant, the tender to one of the locomotives, on the rail 
road fifty-two miles from Charleston, 8. C.. broke an axletree, which coming in 
eontaet with the road, tore up 150 feet of it. The passenger cars were thrown off, 
and one tieman had his shoulder dislocated. No other personal injury was 
sustained by the accident. 


The Board of Health of Washington, D. C., haye officially announced three ca- 
ses of cholera in that city, which have sopnindied fatally. 


Mr. Chambers, U. 8. senator from Maryland, has resigned his seat and aceepted 
the appointment of Chief Justice of the second Judicial district of that state. 


The steamboat John Walker struck a off the 6th inst., in the Ohio, 17 miles 

below Fayetteville. Boat and cargo saved by running ashore. 
Sixty thousund pounds has been recommended by a committee in the British 
and sotdiers, engaged 


House of Commons four distribution among officers, sailors 
in the battle of Navariuo. 


Great distress prevailed in Thurles and Tipperary, and of 1 population of 7,000, 
ee - } trees that no fewer than 2,40 are in absolute want 
0 ile, 


at Frankfort, over the Kentucky river has fallen down. 


Puppet | 
editor off the Steubenville (Ohio) Union, was kfied last week, near 
that tawa, by being thrown from his gig. 


One of the Uaiversal Yankee nation has lately invented a new of fuel? 
thade up of tar and water, He = that five dollars worth will carry asteamboat 
from Provi ‘ence to New York. is would depend We suppose, on 
the size of the boat. (Cin. Chron. 


The Hon. Geo. McDuffie, of South Caroliia, has announced his intention to 
decline another election for congress; and adds, that unless his health should im- 
aie he will be under the ity of resigning his seat for the present unex- 
pired term. 


The extensive oil cloth manufactory of Morrison & Son—a two story brick 
duilding—at the cornerof 13th and Hudson streets, Nehw York was destroyed by 
fier on jay afternoon. 


The barn and stuble of Mr. Richard B. Spaulding, about a mile and a half from 
Betinese, were destroyed by fire, together with a quantity of produce, on Fri- 
y morning. - ’ 


The Troy Budget states that there are now more buildings going up in that city, 
‘han there been at any oue time in four years. 


The Hon. Edward Everett representative in congress from Massachusetts, has 
resigned iis seat. 


¢ by Lightning.—On Sunday evening last, a barn belonging to Mr. R. 8. 

Reed of this borough, on a farm of hisin Millcreek township, known as the 

’ Kreider farm,’ was struck by lightning, and with its contents, entirely consumed. 
It contained a large quantity of hay and grain, and a variety of farming utensils. 

During the storm the lightning struck one of the masts of the new steamboat 

as Jefferson, dying at Mr. 8 wharf, but the damage was very immateri- 

al, the fluid having followed the mast but a short distanse, when it passed off, as 
» su) into the water. [Erie Obs. 


—— 
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DEATHS. 
a weene the 15th inst.Mre. Hannah Philips, wife of Loren Philips, esq. 


On the 234 inst. of bilious fever, at the residence of Rev. E. Tucker, William 
P. Gould, clerk to Messrs. Weed & Pratt, in the 27th year of his age. He was a 
young man of great moral worth, and has left up unblemished reputation 
behind , 48 asource of very great gratification to many ilies and other 

who fnourn his early loss. [Com. 

On the 23d, Hannah, wife of Mr. Wm. Folsom, aged about 44. 

In this city, on the 23d inst. Mrs. Debero Johnson, aged 67, wife of Capt. Ebe- 
aezer Johnson, and mother of present Mayor of this city. 

ee _ > og ey aged 53 years. 

i$ residence in North East, on the 2ist inst. of cholera, Capt. Freeman 
Judd, of the s-hooner Navigato. aeons 

On the f7th, Mr. John Howland, formerly of Bristol, R. I. aged 35. 

Drowned, in Canandaigua lake, Lazarus Botsford, of Gorham, aged 24. 

At jen, (Ohio,) Rev, Samuel W. Selden, of the Episeopai Church, 

In by dag ogg Maurice, aged 36, superintendent of the public works, at 

» Ohio. 
nae city, on the 12th inst. after a short illness, George K. only son of Mr. A.. 


L. Steele, aged 2 years and six months. 
On the 20th, Mr. hee Miller, aged about 35 years. Same day, Mr. Na- 


aba. 
On the 18th, Joseph Caskey, aged about 35, Master of the schooner Atalanta. 
At the Seneca Reservation, on the 20th inst. Destroy Town, aged 58, a Chief 


land 
On the 19th, at Toronto, Johri Mc Cormick, carter, an i punctual 
tad truly honest man, exem: Christian, and died in the ‘comforts Holy 
Ghost,’ and the ‘riches Of the fall assurance of _ ” 


ps ____ 
LIME, will be furnished a. procure 
be to all persons who are unable to it for the pur- 
of Cleansing their premises, by application to the Mayor, at his room, at the 
‘a E. JOHNSON, Mayor. 
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[> The last two or three numbers have been unavoidably mailed 
efter the day of publication. The present and all succeeding num- 
bers we hope to .nail on the morning of the publication day. 


*.* On the first instant the proprietor of this journal commenced 
a little paper entitled the ‘‘Buffalo Daily Inquirer,” the publication 
of which however, in consequence of the severe indisposition of him- 
self and three of the compositors, he was compelled to suspend after 
issuing eight numbers. And now that he is again restored to health, 
instead of resuming the little Daily (as was his original purpose), he 
is induced, by the advice of many respectable cifizens in Buffalo and 
the surrounding country, to announce as,jtesubstitute a tri-weekly 
paper, of which the following brief prospectus will sufficiently explain 
the nature and design. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 


BUFFALO TRI-WEEKLY INQUIRER. 


On the second day of October next, the subscriber proposes to 
issue from the office of the Literary Inquirer, the first number of a 
tri-weekly paper, under the above title, to.be published every Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. 

The ‘‘Burraco Tri-Weexty Inquirer,” in addition to a choice 
selection of literary, scientific and humorous articles, from the latest 
and most approved native and foreign periodicals, will contain a 
compendium of general intelligence, taken from the New-York and 
other Daily Papers, &c. &c. 

Each number will consist of four large quarto pages (of the same 
size as the New-York Mirror and the Buffalo Literary Inquirer, ) and 
will be furnished in single numbers at Three Cents apiece; or to City 
Subscribers who have it left at their doors, & Country Subscribers who 
have it sent by mail, at Three Dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance; Three Dollars and Fifty Cents, in six months; or Four Dol- 
lars, at the end of the year. Six months: One dollar and Fifty 
Cents, payable in advance, or Two Dollars at the end of the term. 
Three months: One Dollar, payable invariably in advance. 

The yearly numbers will form one handsome volume (to which a 
title page will be furnished gratis) of four equal quarterly parts, each 
of which will have a copious general index. 

Approved Advertisements will be inserted’ at the usual rates; and 
those who advertise by the quarter, six hs, or year, will be enti- 
ted to a paper without uny addifional age aah 

Postmasters and others, procuring six responsible annual subscri- 
bers, shall receive for their trouble a copy of the paper for one year; 
and in the same proportion for all other gubscribers they may obtain. 

As two copies will be printed on one large sheet, two subscribers 
in the country may join and have it sent to one address, by which 
means the postage will be reduced one half. All letters must come 
free of postage, and be addressed to 

W. VERRINDER, Proprietor, 

Aug. 26, 1834, 177 Main Street, Buffalo. 

*,"Editors of Newspapers, in Western New-York and at the dif- 
ferent Ports on the Lake, by giving the above a few insertions, will 
entitle themselves to a free exchange for one year. 





Apvertisixe Suert.—For the accommodation of Merchants, Pub- 
lishers, and the community in general, the proprietor of the Literary 
Inquirer will hereafter regularly issue aquaRTERLY EXTRA, exclusively 
for Advertisements and other notices wliich are inadmissible in the 
paper itself. This Advertising Sheet will be furnished (gratis) to 
UPWARDS OF A THOUSAND suBsCRIBERS, and will likewise be posrep in 
the principal Hotels, Reading Rooms, Post-Offices, Steamboats, &c. 
in Western New York and other parts of the United States, and in 
the Province of Upper Canada (where we have between two and three 
hundred subscribers). Those who advertise by the quarter, six months, 
or year, in the Buffalo Tri- Weekly Inquirer will have their advertise-. 
ments inserted (gratis) in every number of the Literary Inquirer Ex- 
tra. All others will be charged at the rate of one Dollar per square 
of ten lines for each insertion. 

*,” Publishers of new Books and Literary or Scientific Periodicals, 
by sending copies of the same to the Editor, shall have their adver- 
tisements conspicuously inserted in the Literary Inquirer Extra, and 
their works occasionally noticed in the Buffalo Tri-Weekly and Lit- 
erary Inquirer. ; 

> The first number of the ising Sheet will be issued in Oc- 
tober next. All advertisements intended for that number must be 
forwarded to the publisher by the 10th of the month. 


Cuortznsa.—The Buffalo Board of Health reported 67 deaths up to 
August 19. On the 20th, 4; on the 21st, 21; on the 22d, 8; on the 
23d, 6; on the 24th, 10; om the 25th, 4. Total number, 110. 

At New-York on the 21st inst. the Board of Health reported 31 cas-. 
es and 20 deaths. i 

Canada.—The total number of deaths, inthe city of Toronto, is 
estimated at upwards of 400. ; 

Total number of deaths in Kingston reported to the 16th instant, 
105—cases, 193. - 

The total number of deaths in Montreal during 33 days, ending 
the 15th instant, was 1084. 








Hamuton Cottece.—The commencement exercices at Hamilton 
College were observed on the 13th imst. We learn from the Oneida 
Democrat that the addresses by the young gentlemen of the gradua- 
tingtlass were able, and showed that the noble science of elocation 
is not neglected in thatinstitution. Dr. Dwight presided with much 
dignity and propriety. The fine new stege church was filled to over- 
flowing with spectators. The degree of A. B. was conferred on 
20 young gentlemen. The degree of A. M. on several individuals, 
And the degree of Doctor of Laws, on Daniel Cady, Esq., of Mont- 
gomery. Measures have, it is said, beeh taken to organize the May- 
nard Professorship of Lay, which will be a valuable accession to the 
already excellent faculty of this insfitation, The prospects of the 
college were never more encouraging than at the present time. 





American Lyceum.—We are happy to learn that the Executive 
Committee of the American Lyceum have extended the plan and op- 
erations of that society, in obediance to the instructions given them 
at the late fourth anuual meeting inthecity of New York. Measures 
have been taken to form departments for the Natural and Moral Sci- 
ences, Literature, and the Fine and Uséful Arts, in addition to that 
for Education; and a number of gentlemen, distinguised for their 
devotion to many different branches, have been requested to furnish 
memoirs or essays on their favorite subjects of investigation, to be 
read at the fifth annual meeting, in May next, and to be published. 
It is stated that several gratifying answers have already been receiv- 
ed; and communications on some interesting topics have been prom- 
ised. We entirely agree witthe edjtor of the N. Y. Daily Adverti- 
ser, that such a plan, if s ul, cannot fail to be useful. The 
results of the labors of :nany capable minds will be annually secured 
for the benefit of the public; while the correspondence and the personal 
intercourse of our literary and scientific countrymen, at the anniver 
saries, will tend to promote new and wider exertions in the different 
branches of useful knowledge. 


Awxvat Convention or Teacners.—The annual meeting of the 
‘‘Western Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers,”’ 
will commence in the city of Cincinnati on Monday the 6th of Octo- 
ber next. A number of lectures upon practical subjects, by some 
distinguished teachers and literary gentlemen of the south and west, 
will ve delivered, and reports upon subjects connected with the busi- 
ness of teaching, are expected from committees appointed at the last 
annual meeting. The friends of.education generally, and particular- 
ly professional teachers, are invited to attend. 

pf 
SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 

We learn from the Medina Herald, that the following gentlemen 
were, on the 12th inst. elected Directors of the Medina and Darien 
Rail Road Company: David E. Evans, Batavia; Joseph Shaw, Da~ 
fou Woe Re winn, Simeoa £ Boos 
Nixon and L.. A. G. B. Grant, 
David E. Evans, was chosen P 
Vice President, A survey of the 'oute, it is said, will 
mediately, and the work commenced as soon as practicable. 


— 

The Kingston (U. C.) papers state that M. 8. Bidwell, esq. and 
familyJleft that place on Wednesday for Toronto, which will be 
their future residence. The distinguished legal talents of Mr. Bid- 
well will, it is said, place him in the leading rank of the metropolitan 
Bar. : 
Samuel Yorke At Lee, esq. has retired from the editorship of the 
Cincinnati Chronicle. The name of his successor is not mentioned. * 
We learn fiom the Mirror that Mr. At Lee leaves Cinncinati, where. 
he has spent several years, and endeared himself to numerous friends, 
by his strict integrity, social qualities and gentlemanly demeanor. 






Re ed Dye 
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We have received several numbers of a new weekly paper, recent- 
ly commenced at Brantford, (U. C.) and entitled the Brantford Sen- 
tinel. It is a neatly executed and Well conducted print, and we hope 
will be adequately supported. We are very much pleased with the 
editor’s interesting descriptions of the towns and villages in the prov- 
ince of Upper Canada, and with the bold, fearless and independent 
course which he takes in relation te the important subject of Tem- 
perance. David M. Keeler esq. the editor and proprietor, has also 
opened in the flourishing city of Brantford an ‘Athenian and Com- 
mercial News Room," which already contains many of the latest 
and most respeetable periodicals of the day, in the Canadas, and a 
number of valuable publications from the United States. A small 
‘Library of Books is also attached to the Reading Room. The terme. 
are moderate, and we hope My. Keeler will be sustained in an un 


‘dertaking, which reflects credit on himself and says much for the in-. 


telligence and enterprise of his fellow citizens. 





The editor of the Bulletin states that there are 3100-Post Mastere 
in the United. States, whose annual compensation is less than ter 
dollars each. Nine of these receive but ten. cents ehch—25 others 
receive a smaller sum. At Novi, Mich. the postmaster receives foo. 
cents per annum. This surely does not look much like holding office . 
for the sake ofthe “lqaves and fishes.”’ tal 

SSS =—== 

Is it quite consistent for a certain editor, nota hundred miles from. 
Buffalo, who recently signed his name to the coristitution of an Anti- 
Slayery Society and has never required it to be struck off the list of 
members, now that the New York riots have enlightened him on te 
subject of slavery, to talk about ‘the mad designs of the immediate 
abolitionists?” tesco andl 

We learn from the scraps dispersed throughout the papers of the. 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, that the harvest promises to. 
be, with little exception, very abundant. 
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POETRY. 


THE POET'S NIGHT SOLITUDE. 


* Would that I were the spirit of yon star, e 
That seems a diamond on the throne of heaven! 
Woold that my holiest thoughts could ever dweil 
Mid the unsearchable vasiness of the sky! 

Por ‘tis deep midnight: and bland stillness «leeps 
On dewy grove and waveless stream, and airs, 
Ploating about like heavenly visitants, 

Breathe o’er the siambering flowers, and leafy woods, 
Such holy music as the tired heart lover; 

Low, marmuring, melancholy strains—eo soft 
The ear scarce catches sound, though deeply fee's 
The hashed communing heart the inflaence 

Of their lone oractes! Departed hours « 

Of mingied bane oud bliss, efhope and fear, 

Of thithless friendship, unrequited love, 
Unshared misfortune, undeserved reproach, 

And hambied pride and dark despondency, 
Hours of high thought and silent into: course 

With the old seers and sages, when the soul 
Watked solemnly beside departed bards 

And lionhearted martyrs; and o’erveiled 

Forest and bill, and vale, and rivulet, 

With the deep glorious majesty of wind! 








Shindowing, with a most dalaty phantasy, | 
The cold and barsh realities of things, | 


With the divine undying dawn of heaven, 
Whose beauty blos*oms and whose glory burns! 


At such a time of thoughtfal loneliness 
Ye come like seraph shades, and bear me back, 
On darkened wings, to earlier passages 
Scarce less anblest than present years of grief 
I grope through now! But woes, once borne, become 
Sirange pleasures to our memory; the past 
Hath its romance—its mellow lights and shadce, 
Boothing deep sadness like the brightest hope 
That bursts upon the futare. While we gaze 
Down the dark vista, where in bitter pain 
And weariness and solitude of soul 
We long have roamed forsnken—@il the scene 
Assumes a calm repore, a verdure sweet 
As midnight music, and our hearts o’ergush 
With tearful tenderness. 0, there is bliss 
F’en in the darkest memory—a depth 
Of passion that now siumbers, ant of thought, 
Though volesless, eloquent and (ull of power, 

hichJeavés all common hope, in jife’s routine, 
Dim and delosive as the firefly’s light. 


Fall orbed in beauty sails the midui: ht moon, 
Flinging omfleecy clouds soft gicume of light, 
That silver every fait and flouting fold 
Mid the blae ether—w hile ber beams below 
On slombering vale and cil!) and hawnted wood, 
And broad deep strenm, and awfu! wilderness, 
Fall at the outskirts of vast shadowings, 

Like Heaven's ereatlight on wings ofangeis thrown, 
And now the breeze, in musie’s fitful gush, 

Harps mid the osiers and wide harvest lakes 

Of grass and grain—and then che voices rise 

Of fays and fhiries in the firwood near. 


Now sleepless bard, who never 1s alone, 
May mingle with the harmoty of Heaven, 
Triumphant o’er the evil of the world; 

His heart may banquet on each gentle seene 
Of loveliness, and shrink not back aghast 
From the low mock and scoff malign of man, 
To voices soft as sighs of sleeping flowers, 
And tender as a fiir young mother’s kiss, 
His spirit listens ia its joy. On him 

The beauty of the old astrology, 

The silent h y.nn of Heaven in starlightfalls; 
And alchemy bestows its choicest lore, 

Aad pogtry, with allie holiness, 

Sinks gently o’er him like the early dew 

On the thir foliage of tie Hesperides. 


The cricket sings, the aspen twinkles quick 
Beneath the moonbeam, and the waters purl 
O’er shining pebbles and by wildwood banks, 
As if blest life in evéry drop prevailed, 

The deep enchanted forests seem to bend, 
And make no sound through their vast solitades, 
As if they deeply listened to the Voice 
Whose whisper fills the universe. O’er all, 
Waters and woods, mountains and valleys deep, 
A spirit reigne whose secret counsel heals 
The goaded mind and wasted heart, and guides 
Illfortaned dwellers ofthe earth to peace; 
And he is wise who, in his budding youth, 
Casting aside the paltry pride of praise, 
Ta the night season leaves hot strife and care, 
And vain ambition, to go forth ‘und drink 
The music and the blessedness of earth, 
While man forgets the God he scorns by day 
Reclining on the moonlight rocks, he sees 
The proud Orion, the soft Piciades, 
And every glorious constellation move 
With fight and hymn of worship, and his soul 
O’erleaps the feuds and falsehoods of the world, 
The trembling and the triumph of an hour, 
And mingles with the oniversal Deity. 
The warring passions ofthe human heart 
Sink, then, to rest; bright angel forms repose 
re woods and shady waterfuils, 
And seraph voices sing of Heaven and love 
In every leaf stirr’d by the vesper airs. =» 
And this communion of upsoaring thought, 
This conscious inspiration (holier far 
Than Delphic oracles of hermit’s dream), 
Becomes our earthly paradise, whe rye 

° Of worlds iuscratable fash through « e gloom 
Ofthis our sinning nature, body-bowed, 
And the accepted words of ancient men, 
Gifled beyond their age and station here, 
Become assured revéalings of that life 
All hope togain, but few dare think upon, 
As Wisdom thinks, wo dwells not with the vain, 
The greedy, and the proud, but hath her throne 
Ta the pure heart, whose everliving hope 
Glows like a lone star in the depth of Heavea. 

(No. Am. Mag. 


_—__________ | 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE PLEASURES OF A COLLEGE ‘SCRAPE.’ 


It was a cold December evening,—dark, cloudy and rainy. I had 
® book of nautica! sketches in my hand, and a cigar in my mouth. 
My room mate, who would be classed by naturalists under the ge- 
nus Facetiosi, was sitting wpon the other sidé of the table, which 
was Covered with books, in the centre of the room. His feet were 
etevated upon the mantel, and he was pouring forth wreaths. of smoke 
from an immense ‘long nine,’ that adorned his mouth. The glow- 
ing embers of a 27 warmed and enlivened the room. 

‘Chum,’ said], *Let us have a scrape to night.’ ‘Agreed,—but 
what shall we dot’ ‘A bonfire would look nobly, this dark night,’ 
I replied, as 1 rose and looked out into the cold and dark, damp air. 
° 5 ee the dark larithern. and here, turn your coat inside 

that no one will know you. And where is that piece of burnt 
We had better black our faces a little.’ 
burnt cork could not be found. However, we soon rigged 








in such a disguise that no one could have detected us by | 


our dress, and sallied forth on our expedition of pleasure. About 
a mile from college, there were some empty tar barrels, which we 
t would most effectually dispel the gloom of the night. Just 




















| 
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as we got hold of one, a gust of wind rattled a pile of boards near us. 
We thought that the owner of the barrel was upon us, and, fully 
aware that discretion was the better part of valor, we retreated at the 
top of our speed. Chum, in his hurried flight, stumbled over e log, 
and, in a twinkling, was lying prostrate in the mud. [In his fright, 
however, he felt that there was no time to be wasted, and, with 
bruised cheeks and bleeding nose, and drenched with mire, he again 
manifested that ‘discretion’ which is ‘the better partof valor.’ Find- 
ing that we were not pursued, we began to think we had fled at a 
false alarin. 1 proposed returning to the charge, but found that the 
ardor of my chum’s zeal, as might naturally have been expected, had 
become wonderfully cooled. ‘Fun!’ exclaimed he, ‘Is this what you | 
call fun? Jpst hold your lanthern, and look at my face and clothes!’ | 
*To be sure,’ said I, as I looked at his woe begone appearance, ‘I can | 
conceive of a more agreeable situation fora manto bein. But 
would not give up now, chum.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘we are in fora 
scrape, and let us have it out. But, I assure you, my wet feet and 
clothes, to say nothing of the bruises, do not feel very comfortable, 
this cold night.’ { 
We soon were tugging at the tar barrel again. It was wet and | 
heavy, and we found it no light task to carry it such a distance. Af- 
ter toiling and fretting for-some time, chum stopped in despair. ‘Why, 





| 


Henry,’ said he, ‘I am prodigiously tired, and we have a quarter of | 


a mile farther to carry this heavy a4 | through the mud.’ ‘To tell 
the truth chum, ‘I responded, ‘I wish I had put on some old clothes, 
I have got this tar all over my pantaloons.” ‘Horrible,” said chum, 
‘I never thaught of the tar on the out side. Here, hold the light. 
Let me look at my clothes.’ 
Oh, what a picture for Ho 
and drenched with water an 


rth! His coat was turned inside out, 
mud. His pantaloons were in a simi- 
lar plight, the tar being in various places fairly worked in to the 
very texture of the cloth. His face was muddy and scratched, and 
there was upon it a most Indicrous expression of perplexity and vex- 
ation. HoweVer, pride and will were enlisted, and, after a little de- 


lay, we soon were again trudging along with our burden. Chum had | 


hold of one side of the barrel, and I the other, while the lantern was | 
resting upon its head; and when, at length, we arrived in the college | 


yard the chapel clock was just tolling eleven. ‘Henry,’ said chum, 
‘you go out to the yard there, and get some shavings, while I go up 
to the room, and get atinder box. Our lantern is all broken to pie- 
ces.’ 


I went groping along in the dark, through mud and water, and 


wet giass, to get some fuel. After searching for some time, I suc- 
ceeded in getting some shavings which I thought sufliciently dry to 
kindle. Hastening back to the barrel, I found Chum waiting with 
his tinder box. We arranged the fuel, struck a light, and applied 
the match. A clear beatiful flame rose gracefully into the darkened 
air. As we, however, for sufficient reasons, ‘loved darkness rather 
than light,’ we fled, with the utmost precipitation from the illumin- 
ated circle, and softly crept up to our rooms. Almost breathless we 
hastened to the window, to gaze upon our splendid bonfire, and lo! 
all was Egyptian darkness, Not the least glimmer of light cheered 
oureyes. It was intolerable to fail after having done so much: so 
out we sallied again, to see if we could not kindle our wet fuel to a 
flame. By dint of much perseverance, we obtained some dry materi- 
als, and soon secured a more sure fire, which began to burn in earnest, 
and to illuminate the objects around with its bright flashes. We had 
so arranged the fuel-now, that we felt confident it would burn, though 
it would take some timenfor it to get fully on fire. It was neceSsary 
for us to go direetly by the Tutor’s door, as we went up into the third 
story of the building, to ear own room. The windows of the tutor’s 
room looked out upon thé fire,.and we feared detection if he should 
hear us going by, at that late hour of the night. As soon as we en- 
tered the entry, therefore, we took off our shoes, and crept sofily 
along in our stocking feet. The clock struck twelve, as we were 
ascending the first flight of stairs. Just as we were opposite the 
tutor’s door, creeping aleng almost breathless, the door opened, and 
out came the tutor with a candle in his hand. He held the candle in 
my face, and, in the most gentlemanly manner imaginable, called me 
by name; and then turning to chum, with the same gentlemanly and 
provokingly complacent voice, called him by name. As hiseye glanc- 
ed down our disguised and muddy clothes to our unshod feet, and 
and rested a moment upon the shoes in our hands, I fancied | saw a 
smile struggling to curl his lip. However, he restrained it, and turn- 
ed to go into his room. But suddenly he stopped, as though a new 
thouglit bad struck him, and said. ‘I perceive there is a little fire 
kindling out in the yard; won't you be so kind as to go down with 
me and help to extinguish it.’ 

There was no time to hold a concil of war, and each followed the 
other. Never was aman so perfectly civil, as was the tutor, and 
never were two wretches so perfectly crest fallen, as my companion 
andI. We very submissively and silently followed him out into the 
yard; for how in the world could we refuse so respectful and reason- 
able a request? ‘Will you be kind enough,’ said he to me, ‘just to 
roll that tar barrel out into that puddle of water. I would help you, 
but I see your gloves are already wet.’ ‘Indeed you do,’ thought I, 
‘and how in the world do you suppose they became wet?’ But it 
would not do for me to think aloud. ‘Mr. G.’ said he to my chum, 
‘won't you put those brands in the water, and crowd them under a 
little, so that they can not be set on fire again easily.’ 
Hiss—ss—ss—went the brands, end all was again as dark as night. 
We groped our way aleng to the college, but. the bleod rushed into 
my face, as, once or twice I heard a kind of stifled noise, as though 
the tuto: were trying to restrain convulsions of laughter. Whether 
this were the case or not, he was perfectly composed by the time we 
came to the door of his room, where the light shone upon our faces. 
‘Good night, young gentlemen,’ said he very pleasantly, ‘1 am much 
obliged to you for your assistance. Let me light you up stairs.’ 

As we walked up the stairs, he very politely held the candle, so 
that he could leisurely inspect the beauties af our appearance. ‘Well, 
—well,—well!’ said ch as we closed the door of our room, ‘if 
this is what you call a sc , I dont desire another.” ‘Why,’ said 
I, the don’t know that we built the fire.’ ‘Don't know it! !’ - said 
chum. ‘Did you ever hear ene of the government call a student Mis- 
ter before? Why he treated us as respectfully as though we were 
the most important personages in the country. ‘Don't know it! 
Why, what in the world does he suppose you are dressed in that pea 
jacket for, and with that old ragged hat on? And what does he.sup- 
es this coat of mine means, turned inside out, and this tar, which 

e could not help seeing. I'd give twenty dollars, any minute, to be 
out of this scrape.’ 

I felt a little worse than my chum, and accordingly tried to. con- 
ceal my feelings by forced jokes. ‘What a beautiful fire we have got 
out there,’ said I, looking out into the total darkness*of the night. 
‘Come, come, Henry,’ said he, ‘{ think we have had fun enough, 
such as it is, for one night, and I am going to bed.’ ‘I have ruined 
these clothes completely,’ he continued, as he began to undress, ‘] 
shall never be able to wear them again. And now our fire is all out, 
and we must go to bed with feet both wet.and cold. If we are not 
sick, after this, it will be very strange.’ 

I saw that chum was indeed in a gloomy mood, and as J, in heart, 
felt no less so, we both in silence pospaned for bed. Any person, who 


oe 








knows what it is to go to bed chilled through with exposure to the 
rain, and with feet in the staté of wet icicles, will know that we could 
not soon fall asleep. We had been inbed I should thiuk half 
an hour in perfect lilence. I was thinking, with a good deal of any. 
iety, of the probable consequences of the evening's occurrence. “Hep. 
ry!’ said chum, in a voice which showed that he was as far from » 
as 1, ‘Henry, if they euspend us what what shall you dol’ ‘Po, 
chum,’ ,said I, don’t talk so; it makes me feel ugly.’ ‘Well,’ said he 
drily, ‘if the talking makes yon feel ugly, how will the reality make 
you feel. They will have us before the government, to morrow. 
and what under the suncan we say. Weshail have to spend a few 
months in the country, as sure as the world, and that will be fine tj. 
dings to be carried home.’ My heart beat quick, as I felt the strong 
probability that chum’s apprehensions would be realized. At lag; 
however, I fell intoa light doze, and, in troubled dreams, was ar. 
raigned before the government of the college. There was no egsea 
from detection. I received a suspension bill, and, almost distracted 
with shame, went to a most dismal abode in the country. Again, | 
went home in disgrace. I met my father and mother, and oh, how 
deeply did I feel reproached by their silent grief. Thus the night pass. 
ed away, till the morning bell called us to prayers, We both roge 
with stiffened limbs. Chum found, to his extreme mortification, that 
the scratches he received in his face by his fall, were far too deep for 
water to remove, and, as he had taken so violent a cold, that he couid 
hardly speak, he felt it necessary for him, if possible, to’ avoid ma. 
king his appearance. 1, however, after having dressed myself in a 
new suit of clothes, went into the chapel to prayers, and trenargouy 
ers to the recitation room. As the students flocked along,the remaing 
of the. miserable failure of a bonfire attracted their attention, and 
many were the cutting jokes that were thrown out against the unfor. 
tunate fellows who ‘tried to and couldn't.’ In the recitation room, 
I was called upon to recite, but made most wretched work of it, A 
kind of half smile struggled upon the tutor’s lip, as he said in a voics 
low and almost inarticulate to every one but me. ‘You may sit down, 
you are very excusable, as you were assisting me, last evening,’ 
‘W-h-a-t,’ whispered the student who sat next to me, ‘w-h-a-t in the 
world did he say to you.’ I endeavored as well as | could to shuffle 
off the question. But, immediately after recitation, some dozen of 
the students, came clustering around ine to ascertain what I had 
been helping the tutor do. I could not conceal my confusion, 
but I did not dare let the truth be known, for [knew it would be 
a standing joke against me, that 1 should never hear the last of 
We went to breaktast, but I had no appetite. The apprehension of 
being called into the president's study, and receiving a public repri- 
mand, or a bill of suspension, made me most perfectly wretched. As 
1 returned to my room, there was poor chum, looking very much like 
a culprit waiting hisexecution. We had not watched at the window 
long, before we saw the tutor, going straight as an arrow across the 
college yard, to the president’s study. Our blood chilled within us, 
we awaited the summons which should call us into that dread pres. 
ence. A half hour cf most, woful suspense passed away, and wesaw 
the tutor returning. We thought that the awful moment was nowat 
hand. But the tutor went quietly to his room, and during the fore. 
noon no inessage came for us. We were however, continually ex. 
pecting a summons, and were in such a state of apprehension that it 
was impossible to study. ‘Towards the close of the forenoon we con- 
cluded, that there was not time to assemble the government.in the 
morning, and that they had postponed the subject till the eve- 
ning. ‘The anxiety we were in, was so great, that an immediate 
settlement in any way would almost have been a relief. Eve- 
ning came, and we sat down at our fireside with most unenviable 
feelings. Presently, there was a tap at the door....My blood curdled, 
‘Come in,’ said chum, with a faltering voice. It wasa fellow student. 
The weary hvurs of the apparently interminable evening lagged aleng, 
aad still no summons came from the government. ‘Why, Henry, 
said chun, ‘it cannot be that the tutor has not informed agai 
us?’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘we were so completely caught, that we shall, of 
course, be hauled up for it. But if they were going to suspend us! 
think they would have bada meeting to-day. You know they haw 
a government meeting every Wednesday evening. [I rather think a 
they have got usso saf+, they have put off the subject till then’ 
These thoughts were a little relief to our minds, but they length- 
ened out the period of our suspense. Wednesday evening at length 
came, and with it freshened feelings of apprehension. But the eve 
ning passed away—and the next day—and the next, and no notict 
was taken of our evening adventure. Gradually our feelings becam 
calm, and the remembrance of the scrape ceased to haunt our minds. 
The tutor was as generous a man as ever lived, and probably thought 
that our detection by himself was punishment enough. At any rate 
we felt it to be so, for one evening, as. we were sitting musing by 
the fireside, chum suddenly spoke up—‘Henry, if I ever felt grateful 
to a man in my life, I do to the tutor; and if I live to graduate, J 
will thank him for his forbearance.’ Several months after the ‘event 
we have now been relating, a studeut came into our room, late on + 
dark evening. ‘Come,’ says he, ‘don’t you want to go and haves 
scrape?’ Chum sprang from his chair, as though he had been shot 
‘Scrape! you rascal—you scoundrel—you villain,’ shouted he inthe 
vehemence of his indignation. ‘Do you want to get me into a scrape! 
I have had one, and it was almost the death of me. Get out of my 
room.’ The fellow fled in terror, and no one else ever asked chuw 
or me to enjoy the pleasures of a college scrape.’ [ Rel. Mag. 








A dull play-wright, abont to read one of his productions in th 
green room at Drury Lane, observed that he knew nothing so terrible 
as to read a peace before such a critical audience. ‘I know one thing 
more terrible,’ said Mrs. Powell, ‘What can that be?’ asked the av 
thor. ‘To be obliged to sit and hear it.’ 





Discovery or a Muscie in THE Eves oF Frsxes.—In the last nuv 
ber of Silliman’s Journal, Dr. Wallace of this city announces th 
discovery of a muscle in the eyes of fishes, which explains the 
commodation of their eyes to distances in a better way than by th 

of convexity of the corner, He describes it as triangular, past 
ing through a Ioup in the iris, and inserted into the vitreous humor# 
such a way that the lens may be moved backward and forward, and 


thus brought to the requisite focus. — [N. Y. Cow. 








An honest man speaks truth, though it give offence; a vain ms, 
in order that.it may. 


— a 
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